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HEN day is done, how good it is to know 

that you will enjoy a night of deep, 
restorative sleep. To many thousands, re- 
freshing sleep comes as a matter of course, 
helped by a regular bedtime cup of ‘ Ovaltine.’ 
Try a cup of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’ tonight and 
realise why it has a world-wide reputation as 
the ideal nightcap. It has a soothing influence 
on nerves, brain and body, and quickly 
promotes the conditions favourable to sleep. 
While you sleep ‘ Ovaltine’ provides easily 
digestible nourishment to help rebuild the 
energy and fitness you need for the new day. 
It is for these reasons that ‘ Ovaltine’ does 


so much to give you deep, refreshing sleep 
of the best kind. 


—— 


Ovaltine 
Tired Natures Sweet Restorer 
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Cover Picture: For a number of years Lee 
Wulff (see page 14) studied the possibilities 
of developing a tourist industry for New- 
foundiand. As his work progressed his en- 
thusiasm crew and he talked Newfoundland 
and showed films on it up and down the land. 
Today he is practising what he preached, 
successfully running his own fishing lodges on 
the West Coast. (Photo by Lee Wulff). 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT — ON EARTH— 
FOR TRAVELLING WITH A BABY! 


On your very first trip you'll discover there's noth- 
ing like a Flagship for mothers travelling with a 
baby. 

Certainly there's nothing like it on earth for sheer 
convenience! The trip is so short you can travel 
light . . .no need to lug along oodles of clothing 
and diapers. 

There's nothing like it at mealtimes either! 
There's absolute pleasure with baby’s special pre- 
pared food served when he wants it . . . how he 
wants it. 

But at journey's end—ah that's when you really 
count your Flagship blessings. For not only will 
baby be a cheerful cherub (if he isn't already 
asleep) but you yourself will still feel rested and 
relaxed. Air travel alone makes this possible. 
All year round, travel is better by air, best by 
AMERICAN. 


OVERSEAS 
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Winds of the World, give answer! 
They are whimpering to and fro— 
And what should they know of 
England who only England know? 

—Rudyard Kipling. 


@ The way we get it is that Mr. 
Kipling is saying above that a person 
who knows only his own country 
knows that country only superficially. 

A very sensible man, Mr. Kipling. 
For our money a much better poet 
than John Masefield and it’s too bad 
that, as we understand from friends 
in Court circles, Queen Victoria took 
Royal umbrage at his description of 
her as “the Widow at Windsor, with 
a hairy gold crown on ‘er ‘ead’ and 
passed him over for the Poet Laure- 
ateship in favor of Masefield. 

Let us, however, pull hastily back 
before becoming involved in contro- 
versy over such old, unhappy far-off 
things and battles long ago. 

Let us rather apply Mr. Kipling’s 
thought to the fact that Atlantic 
Guardian is this month beginning a 
series of articles on the other nine 
Canadian Provinces. 

We gave considerable thought to 
the matter before we began the ex- 
penditure of time and effort necessary 
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This 1s 
Ontario 
By Katherine Hale 


“This is a book that could be end- 
lessly plugced for gift giving to 
young and old, to Ontario born, 
and newcomers to the province, to 
people afar to whom you want to 
say, this is Ontario and isn't it wide 
and wonderful?’ — The Telegram, 
Toronto. Illustrated with beautiful 
photographs. $2.50. 
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Newfoundland 
Hunting and 
Fishing Service 
and Outfitters 
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P.O.Box 209, Gander, 
Newfoundland, Canada 
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@ Newfoundland’s most progressive department store 


@ DEPARTMENT STORES 
@ EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
@ WHOLESALE DIVISION 
@ SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


@ INSURANCE 


Limited St. John's, Newfoundland 
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ecoming more’ and 
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America. Newfoundland | 


fish, caught in the | BROTHERS 


clear waters -of the, North 
Atlantic, packed and frozen and Company Ltd... 


by the quick-freeze method, 
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to line up the series, which begins 
with the Province of Ontario. 


We were worried that some of our 
readers might say in effect: 


Look, you’re running a Newfound- 
land magazine. What we want from 
you is stories, pictures and informa- 
tion about Newfoundland. If we 
want to read about the other prov- 
inces we can go to other publica- 
tions. Please cancel my subscription 
herewith and never darken my mail- 
slot again.” 


After a great deal of thought, how- 
ever, we came to the conclusion that 
since it is only geographically that 
Newfoundland is an island unto itself 
and that since culturally, economic- 
ally and politically it is “part of the 
main”, Newfoundlanders could get a 
broader and more realistic know- 
ledge of their own history, culture 
and economics by learning some- 
thing of their neighbors’. 


In other words we went along with 
Mr. Kipling when he said: “What 
should they know of England who 
only England know?” 


(If anybody wants to look the whole 
poem up and check on our interpre- 
tation, the lines are from “The Eng- 
lish Flag’ which, we think, is in 
“Barrack Room Ballads’). There are 
another couple of lines that go: 


“Never was isle so little, never was 
sea so lone, 

But over the scud and the palm- 
trees an English flag was flown.” 


The information in the series is 
being gathered with the assistance of 
the Departments of Information of 
the various provinces and the articles 
will, we hope, prove of some per- 
manent value to all our readers. 
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BROOKFIELD ICE CREAM LIMITED 
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Fishing Tackle 
and Supplies 


HARRIS & HISCOCK LTD. 


167 Water Street, St. John’s 


AT CATALINA IT’S 


MIFFLIN’S 


Vessel Owners and Operators. 
Suppliers and General Merchants. 
Importers of Coal, Salt, Dry- 
goods, Provisions, etc. 

Exporters of Salt Codfish, Pickled 
Turbot, Herring, Mackerel, Lignon 
Berries, etc. 


& LTD. TRAVEL AGENTS 


(ESTABLISHED 1767) 
Offices in the Newfoundiand Hotel, St. John's 
We will arrange your transportation, make hotel reserva- 


tions and help plan your trip to save you time and money. 
TELEPHONES 3062, 3063, 3031 
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@ Perish the thought, of course, that 
in publishing articles about the other 
provinces we should in any way 
neglect the interests of our readers 
who are mainly interested in New- 
foundland. 

We would be hard-hearted indeed 
if we deprived of their pleasure such 
subscribers as A. M. Pratt, 31 Sea- 
field drive, Wallasey Drive, Cheshire, 
Eng., who writes us: 

“Many thanks indeed for your 
grim reminder that my annual 
subscription of $2.00 is now due WORLD’S LARGEST 
for payment and would advise that 
this is being forwarded per air- 
mail by my Bankers, Sheed Bank, MANUFACTURERS 
Ltd., Liverpool. 

“What a publication for such a 
trivial amount! I thoroughly enjoy of finest 
its contents month by month and 
would not be without it, even if 


the subscription cost me $2.10 
annually. NEWFOUNDLAND 


“Good luck to this admirable 


magazine and its human element in MEDICINAL 


every sphere of production! And, 


if my Latin is not at fault - COD LIVER OIL 


FLOREAT TERRA NOVA.” 


@ And what would we do without 
the help and support of such friends 


as J. C. Butt, manager of the Bank EXPORTED ALL OVER THE 


of Nova Scotia, East Florenceville, 


N. B., who sends us some snaps taken WORLD IN STEEL DRUMS 
AND TIN-LINED BARRELS 


W. A. MUNN & CO., 


LIMITED 


St. John’s Newfoundland 
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MATCHLESS is a_ paint 
specially suited to rigorous 
climatic conditions. Thou- 
sands of Newfoundland 
homes are protected by it. 


The Standard Manufacturing 
Co., Limited 


ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


THE 


WATER STREET, ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


@ EXCLUSIVE HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR LOCAL 
AND VISITING SPORTS- 
MEN, STOCKING FINE 
TACKLE FOR SALMON 
AND TROUT FISHING. 


@ COMPLETE OUTFITS 
FOR WET AND DRY FLY 
FISHING, SPINNING 
AND BAIT CASTING. 


We will gladly advise on 
fishing resorts & tackle requirements. 


ANGLING SPECIALISTS 
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at Western Bay, B.D.V., “on a visit 
home last year after 17 years ab- 
sence.” 

Perhaps, says Mr. Butt, some 
homesick Newfoundlander would like 
to see them. 

Well, we can’t, much as we feel for 
any homesick Newfoundlander, 
produce them all this month, but here 
is one at least. 

It’s the United Church at Western 
Bay, a structure familiar, we are 


@ Excellent Food 

@ Comfortable Sur- 
roundings @ Friendly 
Service @ Hotel Bar 


We also cater to 
Wedding, Private 
and Dinner Parties 


COCHRANE HOTEL 


COCHRANE STREET, ST. JOHN'S 


sure, to many and many an exile. 


@ Or what would we do without the 


help and support of such friends as 
Mrs. Blanche (Gilbert) Baxter, now 
a teacher at-the School for the Deaf, 
Halifax, N. S., who sent us a poem 
this month and also a nice letter say- 
ing that while she has only been a 
subscriber for a short time “now I 
am wondering whatever I did with- 
out it.” 

“Needless to say,’ she goes on, 
“in the future, even if the piggy bank 
comes to a final resting place in the 
garbage, somehow, somewhere, two 
dollars will be found to pay for a 
subscription.” 


Now that, by golly. is the spirit we 
like to see in our subscribers. 

If we could get our bankers to 
take the same attitude, life would be 
a bed of roses. 

In another part of her letter Mrs. 
Baxter notes the feature we ran on 
all the members of the House of 
Assembly and asks: 

“Now I am wondering if Sam 
Drover, M.H.A. for White Bay is just 
as adapt at divulging the future as he 
used to be in the days when a group 
of teachers from M.U.C. Summer 
School would gather around the table 
at the old Maple House and pass their 
cups for Sam to tell about the tall, 
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Old Colony 
Club 


The Old Colony Club, New- 
foundland's leading social and 
dance club, is a modern 

concrete structure located on 
the Portugal Cove Road, a few 
minutes drive from the 
Newfoundland Hotel. Operated 
on a membership basis, with 
members having the privilege 

of bringing guests, the Old 
Colony offers courteous service, 
excellent food, and other 
attractive facilities for the 
regular dance programs and for 
the many wedding and dinner 
parties held here. Now 
equipped for cocktail service, 
the Club is a favorite spot for an 
evening of relaxation, with 
people from St. John’s and 
outside mingling with visitors 
from the mainiand in 

increasing numbers. 


ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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dark, handsome stranger who would 
soon enter their lives?” 

How about that, Sam? 

@ And in closing and just to drive 
home the fact that Newfoundland 
is our first and main interest, we 
would like to point to two new fea- 
tures wnich we hope to publish reg- 
ularly from now on. 

One is the column on nutrition and 
general health by Ella M. Brett, 
Nutritional Adviser to the Depart- 
ment of Health, which began last 
month and which we are sure will be 
of interest and benefit to many New- 
foundlanders. 

The other is a new column, start- 
ing this month, by Prof. A. M. Fraser 
of Memorial University College, St. 
John’s. 

Professor Fraser will fill what we 
felt was a definite gap in our cover- 
age of Newfoundland affairs by 
keeping us up to date on important 
developments affecting our island 
home. 
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J. B. MITCHELL & SON, 
LTD. 


Commission Merchants & brokers 
WATER STREET EAST 
ST. JOHN'S 


FURS, SEALSKINS 
GRENFELL HANDICRAFTS 
Ewing & 


QN THIS RO ss 


IF NOT, START A 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT AT 


THE 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
SAVINGS BANK 


you visit 
ST. JOHN’S , 
dine at the | 


STERLING: 
RESTAURANT! 


WATER STREET 


“You'll Enjoy 
eating here’’ 
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M. A. TOOTON, Resident Manageress 
BARNES’ RD., ST. JOHN'S 


BALSAM HOTEL Telephone 6247 P.O. Box 5015E 


Situated beautiful William J. Ryan, m.R.a.1.c. 


garden in the heart of 
the city of St. John's. 


Duckworth Street : St. John's 


ARCHITECT 
T.A. Building 


U.S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 


PERTAINING TO YOUR 


CONSULT THIS DEPENDABLE COMPANY ON ALL MATTERS 


INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 


J. K. LACEY — Res. Mgr. 
CITY CHAMBERS, ST. JOHN'S 


T. & M. WINTER LTD. 
Wholesale Provisions, St. Johns 
NEWFOUNDLAND AGENTS: 
Standard Brands, Limited, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 


NGLEE 


GIANSE ISLANDS 
NECK 


AY OF ISLANDS 


H. B. CLYDE LAKE LTD. 


SALT CODFISH 
FROM ALL OVER 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


@ Salt Importers 

@ Ships Brokers 

@ Commission Merchants 
@ Marine Insurance Agents 


@ Nfid. Agents for 
Turk’s Island Salt 


St. John's, Newfoundland 
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Tourist “MILLIONS” 
for NEWFOUNDLAND 


by EWART YOUNG 


In the summer of 1948, Messrs. Paul E. Schram of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Donald Manchester of Chicago, Il!., flew in to Newfound- 
land's Serpentine River by chartered plane and there for the next 
fourteen days, at Ray Doucette's Serpentine Lake and River Cabins, 
had ‘“‘the best fishing we ever had in our lives’’. 

For the record, Mr. Schram landed 32 salmon and four grilse, 
and Mr. Manchester took 23 salmon and four grilse. Also for the 
record, they left home at 8 a.m. and that night at 9 o'clock were 
“‘bunked in’’ at the Serpentine resort. 

Mainland and U. S. sportsmen have been coming to New- 
foundiand for some years. So have tourists, those much-sought 
ordinary folk who are content with scenery and leisurely travel. But 
so far the flow of outside visitors in either of these categories has been 
a mere trickle because of lack of accommodation and roads. 

“I give you fair warning,"’ Premier Smallwood told a Canadian 
Tourist Convention at Halifax last November, ‘‘we are going after 
your tourists."" In his New Year message the Premier said: ‘‘We 
think we can bring millions of visitors to Newfoundland over a period 
of years, once we have the roads and accommodation for them."’ Mr. 
Smallwood announced that he had secured the services of D. Leo 
Dolan, Director of the Canadian Travel Bureau, for a period of six 
months. And that was the biggest tourist news Newfoundland has 
ever had, for Leo Dolan is the greatest authority on tourist travel in 
North America. His arrival in the Island this month will touch off a 
great new era of tourist development. 


The building of a paved road from St. John's to Port aux Basques 
as part of the Trans-Canada Highway, coupled with the provision of 
a motor-car ferry on the Gulf, will be a tremendous asset to the 
tourist program. Mr. Smallwood has promised that this road will be 
completed before the next election and has formally requested 
the Federal Government ‘‘to get the new boat built"’. 

In Canada the tourist business has grown to vast proportions. 
This year it is expected the revenue derived from this source will 
exceed $300,000,000. With the proper facilities and promotion, 
Newfoundland can build up a brand new industry of major propor- 
tions, the benefits of which will reach out to every last settlement. 
The 10th province is the last frontier in North America for sightseeing 
and hunting and fishing, and it now has a unique opportunity to 
attract millions of visitors to its shores. 
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THE TOURIST TRADE IS THEIR BUSINESS 


@ PEG GODDEN—Best known individual in Newfoundland's tourist 
setup is Miss Margaret F. (Peg) Godden, long-time secretary of the 
Tourist Office, who is just as much at home on the salmon rivers 
(below, left) as she is in her office in St. John’s. She is a member 
of the Executive of the Canadian Association of Travel and Publicity 
Bureaus. 


@ LEE WULFF, famous sportsman 
and photographer, did pioneer 
work on behalf of the now- 
defunct Newfoundland Tourist 
Board through surveys in the field 
and publicity abroad. Today he 
runs his own fishing lodges at 
River of Ponds on the West Coast, 
flying his own plane to service 
his parties. His home address is 
Shushan, N. Y. 


@ D. LEO DOLAN—As head of the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, Mr. Dolan is internationally known for his skill and success 
in building up the Dominion's tourist trade to its present all-time-high 
level. At the invitation of Newfoundland's Provincial Government, 
Mr. Dolan will spend the coming spring and summer in the Island 
directing the new tourist program. No doubt he will apply his own 
tried-and-proven methods in developing Newfoundland's travel 
potential, and the result will be a vast new industry for Canada's 
tenth province. (Continued on next pave) 
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TRANS-ISLAND HIGHWAY 
WILL BRING CAR TRAFFIC 
FROM THE MAINLAND 


@ Completion of the highroad from 
St. John's to Port aux Basques, now 
made possible by the co-operation of 
the Federal Government as part of the 
Trans-Canada Highway, will open up 
a new travel era in Newfoundland. 
Among others, literally thousands of 
former Newfoundlanders now residing 
on the mainland and in the U. S. can 
be expected to drive ‘back home” in 
their cars as soon as the promised car- 
ferry is operating on the Gulf and the 
highway finished. 


Route map at left shows the course 
the new highway will follow, mostly 
following existing roads with new sec- 
tions connecting. When completed 
the trans-island highroad will be 620 
miles long. The longest stretch still to 
be done is from Clarenville, where the 
Cabot Highway branches off to Bona- 
vista, to Gander Airport, a distance of 
85 miles. The other unfinished sec- 
tions are: St. Fintans to Doyles, 35 
miles; St. George's to Heatherton, 17 
miles; St. Andrew's to Port aux 
Basques, 22 miles; Notre Dame Junc- 
tion to Bishop's Falls, 22 miles. Alto- 
gether 181 miles of roadway remain 
to be done. 


At the present time in Newfound- 
land there are 120 miles of paved 
roads, 1700 miles of grave! highways, 
400 miles of woods roads (built by 
Bowaters and the A. N. D. Co.), and 
approximately 600 miles of secondary 
or feeder roads. 


As of November 30th, 1949, there 
were 8,528 licensed cars operating in 
Newfoundland, and 4,528 trucks. 
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SCENERY THAT 
INVITES — AND 
DELIGHTS 


@ Artists rave about the 
scenery of Newfoundland, 
and in recent years more 
and more painters have 
been visiting the Island to 
catch the rare beauty of its 
fishing settlements, peace- 
ful harbors and rugged 
headlands. Shown on these 
pages are typical places all 
of which will be accessible 
to mainland motorists when 
the trans-island highroad is 


completed: upper left, Clar- 
enville in Trinity Bay; lower 
left, Trinity, also in Trinity 
Bay; lower right, Clarkes 
Beach in Conception Bay. 
Pictured at upper right is a 
scene on the Humber River, 
famous for its salmon pools. 
(Continued on next page) 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE NEW RESORTS 


@ TRINITY CABINS (above), established in 1948, have had two 
Successful summer seasons, drawing patrons from Victoria, B. C. to 
West Virginia, U. S. A., as well as many local holidayists. Cabins are 
modern, well-kept, central. Address: P.O. Box 15, Trinity, T. B. 
KILLDEVIL LODGE (below) is located at picturesque Lomond and 
Operated by Ella Manuel. Excellent salmon and trout fishing is avail- 
able here, in a delightfully restful atmosphere. Address: Lomond. 
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@ Ten hunters were accommodated last season at MOUNT PEYTON 
LODGE, eight of whom secured a caribou each, and one a moosé, 
This lodge is operated by Edgar Baird and is located near Gander 
Airport, in first-class hunting and fishing territory. Address: Caribow 
Cabins, P.O. Box 209, Gander. Also operated in Gander vicinity 


are SAUNDER'S CAMPS (below), started in 1949 with one cabin 
accommodating seven persons. An extra four-person cabin will 
available this year. Address: Brett Saunders, Gander Bay. 
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TELLING THE STORY — TWO WAYS 


@ The pioneers in Newfoundland’s tourist cater- 
ing are advertising conscious, as indicated by the 
circulars below. They also know that the best 
advertising comes from satisfied guests, some of 
whom are seen in the pictures at right. 


@ Above, Dr. H. F. Closy (left) 
and Brett Saunders with a nice 
salmon just taken from the Gander 
River. Below, like father, like 
sons—lLee Wulff's two boys, Allan 
and Barry, with a fish almost as 
big as themselves. 


@ Below, Jim Johns, famous 
Caribou Cabins guide, with 42- 
point caribou shot near Mount 
Peyton Lodge in November, 1949. 
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@ With the development of roads and catering facilities in New- 
foundland, Gander Airport is destined to become one of the greatest 
tourist centres in North America. The world's major airlines use this 
giant airbase for refuelling, and all that remains is to provide more 
camps and lodges nearby. Week ending at Gander from the great 
cities of America is a distinct possibility in the future . . . But for 
some there will always be the simple fascination of the iceberg and 
the fishing schooner, and these things too belong to the Newfound- 
land scene as part of the Island's natural charm. 
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A cool, unspoiled VACA- 4 
TIONLAND invites you to a 
discover a vast new world of 
vacation pleasures in this 
invigorating northern island. 
Off the beaten track of tour- 
ist travel, it is easily reached 
by land, sea and air from all 
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EWFOUNDLAND 


ints on the mainland, and 
services that are frequent 
d convenient. 

your tastes are simple then 

ewfoundland will open a 

gic wonderland to you 
. tiny picturesque villages 
stled close to the sea... 


deep heavily wooded fjords 
bluff headlands and a rock 
formation that is the delight 
of artists . . . swiftly flowing 
streams that abound in sal- 
mon and trout . . . caribou 
and moose hunting par ex- 
cellence . . . real hospitality. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


NEWFOUNDLAND TOURIST 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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THE 
SALMON 


A timely warning from a 
prominent Newfoundland sportsman 


by ROLAND C. GOODYEAR 


(Director, Goodyear Humber Stores Ltd., 
Gander) 


E HAVE a number of ex- 
amples in our lifetime 


where, in spite of restrictive mea- 
sures and laws designed to pro- 
tect, dissipation of Newfound- 
land’s natural resources continue 
at a very rapid rate. 

First, the caribou. At the be- 
ginning of the present century it 
was not at all an uncommon sight 
to see train loads of dead car- 
casses passing through or _ boat 
loads coming up from the South 
Coast and the various bays. But 
within a decade after that it be- 
came obvious that the herds had 
become depleted to an alarming 
extent, and forthwith the Bond 
Government wisely clamped on a 
closed season which lasted for 
nearly thirty vears. Two years 
ago the season was opened again 
and a limited number of licenses 
issued. It would now seem that 
through the wisdom and foresight 
of that Government the caribou 
have again fairly num- 
erous. 


become 


Similarly, the beaver became 
almost extinct and has been re- 
stored again by the inauguration 
of a period of prohibition on kill- 
ing. 


It took Dick Hiscock 55 minutes to 
land this salmon from the Lower Humber. 
Weight: 35 Ibs. Length: 47 inches. 
Fly used: No. 6 Silver Grey. Mr. 
Hiscock is a Director of Goodyear & 
House Ltd., Corner Brook. 


The best example of all, I think, 
is the lobster. The crustacean’s 


habits in some respects are sim- 


ilar to the salmon; although he 
doesn’t exactly enter the rivers, 
he must come in close to shore or 
at least into shallow water to 
spawn. Nature has arranged it 
that way, as in order for the 
spawn to fertilize the temperature 
of the water must be right. It is 
during this process of migration 
from deep to shallow water that 
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the fisherman reaps his harvest. 

Although fishermen were ad- 
monished to return all berried 
lobsters to the sea, very little 
attention was paid to this regula- 
tion, and within a comparatively 
short period of time the annual 
returns from this industry were 
so small that a lot of people gave 
up catching. Then the Monroe 
Government prohibited the catch- 
ing of lobster entirely for a period 
of five years. This proved to be 
one of the finest pieces of legis- 
lation ever enacted, as during that 
comparatively short period of 
time the lobster was again re- 
stored to unbelievable numbers. 
When the season reopened restric- 
tive measures were taken and 
licenses to catch lobster were 
issued on the understanding that 
all female lobsters bearing spawn 
had to be returned to the sea. 
(Wardens were appointed to see 
to it that the law was enforced.) 

Recently I asked a fisherman if 
he returned these lobster. He said, 
“Yes, indeed. Every one _ goes 
back.” Questioned as to why he 
did it, he said: “The answer is 
obvious. By returning the 
‘spawny’ lobster I am making 
sure that there will be more to 
catch next year. Whereas if we 
didn’t do that, within a very short 
time there would be none.” I 
asked him if the lobsters were 
getting scarcer or more plentiful. 
He said they were definitely on 
the increase. While there are 
some who still try to beat the law, 
most men have begun to realize 
that their own best interests are 
being served when they return 
the female so that nature is given 
an opportunity to perform its 
cycle and conserve for posterity 
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this natural heritage. 

“Grandfather” was responsible 
for getting the rabbits established 
here, having them brought in 
from Nova Scotia around 1850 
and placing a closed season on 
beaver during the 1890's. “Father” 
gave us the moose, having brought 
them in from New Brunswick in 
the year 1900. Father also placed 
the closed season on caribou and 
thus saved for us this king of all 
big game. He also tried to save 
the salmon by introducing and 
establishing the warden system, 
and while this has been effective 
to some extent, it is by no means 
sufficient. The salmon are being 
depleted at an alarming rate and 
it is up to us, the sons of our 
fathers, to do something about it. 
Shall we be less progressive than 
our fathers were? 

With regard to the new game 
and fish regulations, my criticism 
is that they haven’t gone far 
enough. They have been design- 
ed to protect and help the fish get 
to their ultimate objectives—the 
spawning beds—after they have 
entered the rivers, whereas the 
biggest obstruction of all appears 
to have been vvinked at, if in- 
deed it has been noticed at all. I 
refer to the nets in the barachois 
(estuary). It is amazing to me 
how this could have been over- 
looked. No fishing with nets for 
commercial purposes, or indeed 
for any purpose, should be allow- 
ed within two to five miles of the 
river mouth, depending upon the 
nature of the estuary or point of 
contact of the river with the sea. 


In the long deep arms like 
Gander Bay, where the water is 
shallow with just a narrow 
channel, all netting inside of 
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Farewell Head or Gander Bay 
Island should be prohibited. On 
other sections of the coast, how- 
ever, where there are no deep 
arms and the river enters abrupt- 
ly into the sea, as for example 
the Serpentine, there perhaps the 
prohibiting of netting for a dis- 
tance of say two miles on either 
side would be considered fair pro- 
tection. 

In the case of Gambo River, 
Middle Brook and Travers Brook, 
the caution boards are set right 
in the barachois or in the tidal 
pool. At Middle Brook especially 
the nets are set criss-cross directly 
across the channel in such a way 
that it appears to be really a 
miracle how a fish could get by 
them at all. A few really do get 
by, however, but seen in the pools 
afterwards most of them have net 
marks or scars showing that they 
had either been caught or jigged 
and managed to break away. 

Now that I have started, I 
might as well tell the whole story 
about Middle Brook. First of all, 
a hundred yards upstream from 
the tidal pool there is a mill dam 
which is kept closed most of the 
time during the dry season and, 
as in the case of all dams, there is 
a pool formed underneath, where 
the fish collect awaiting opportun- 
ity to get up past the barrier. The 
chief pastime for boys after school 
hours is jigging them out of this 
with hand-gaffs, but still a few 
do get by. Some get as far as 
the falls, a distance of about two 
miles, where there is a deep pool 
as well as half a dozen lovely 
pools between the dam and the 
falls. Scarcely a week goes by 
without these pools being netted 
at least once or twice with the 
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result that if a fish does happen 
to escape, he apparently is too 
frightened to take the fly. 
During the war, when fishing 
with nets was not a very lucra- 
tive business, little or no netting 
in the barachois was done and for 
some reason or other there ap- 
peared to be less poaching. Dur- 
ing that period, fly fishing was 
carried on extensively and rarely 
did a fisherman go there without 
being satisfied with a good day’s 
sport. The writer on different 
occasions took parties there from 
Gander and was always successful 
in getting good catches. As many 
as twenty rods could fish Middle 
Brook at one time. During the 
last two years I have attempted 
several times to repeat the per- 
formance but never once did I get 
a rise. Not only that, but not a 
fish could be seen rising in the 
pools. 
One 


only last 


other example: 
summer a gentleman who is em- 
ployed at Gander and who for- 


lived in the Gambo area 
spending his vacation § at 
home. He had made plans to do 
some real fishing in his home 
river, knowing how plentiful the 
fish used to be when he was a 
boy, having no doubt never gone 
short of salmon in those early 
days after once they entered the 
river. Accordingly, he equipped 
himself with the necessary tackle 
and procured a license from the 
warden. On the appointed day he 
started for the pools full of am- 
bition to bring home at least two 
or three fish, but upon arriving 
there he found half a dozen men 
and boys sitting around lazily 
watching the pools. He asked 
them how the fish were biting and 


merly 
was 
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if they had any luck. They said 
there were a few fish in the pool 
but they weren’t wasting time 
trying to fly them. Accordingly 
they produced their nets and gaffs 
and made preparation for the 
drag. The man who purchased 
the license walked home in dis- 
gust and never jointed up his rod 
afterwards for the season. 

To my knowledge there has not 
been a fish taken from Middle 
Brook legitimately during the past 
three years. As a sporting river 
or for the purposes of propaga- 
tion this river is finished for ever. 
The same can be said of ninety 
per cent of our smaller or medium 
sized streams. So there now re- 
mains only a score or so of our 
larger rivers where the reproduc- 
tion process still continues, but to 
a steadily lessening degree. If we 
act wisely and quickly we can not 
only restore the larger rivers to 
their original capacity, but can 
cause the smaller ones to yield 
their quota as well. 

An article contributed by Mr. 
Harold Schue, one of our best 
known anglers from the U. S. A., 
portrayed in masterly terms both 
the latent possibilities of our 
rivers and the indifference with 
which they are regarded by the 
populace and those whose duty 
and responsibility it is to enforce 
protective measures and provide 
the means for their development. 
He also throws out the idea of 
regulating the fishing, i.e. restrict- 
ing the number of rods on a given 
section of any one river and pay- 
ing for the privilege according to 
the importance of the particular 
river or pool. He almost dared to 
suggest that the leasing of sec- 
tions of rivers to wealthy clubs 
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might be worthy of consideration 
and quotes as an example those 
now famous rivers that a decade 
or two ago were only ordinary 
streams, viz. the Restigouche and 
Miramichi of New Brunswick, 
now regarded as the best in the 
whole of North America. 

Another famous angler in the 
person of Lord Balfour, who visit- 
ed our shores for the first time 
two summers ago, was so impress- 
ed with what he saw that he ex- 
pressed in a letter to the press his 
wonder and amazement at (1) the 
excellence of the fishing and the 
fishing rivers and (2) the indiffer- 
ence, lack of control and seem- 
ingly an actual disregard of the 
value of this priceless heritage 
with which nature has endowed 
us. 

Being a guest, Lord Balfour 
told us as gently as possible that 
only rank idiots and fools could 
hope to continue as we are doing 
and expect the fishing to continue 
to be good. Both Lord Balfour 
and Mr. Schue, as well as hun- 
dreds of other sportsmen who 
have visited here from time to 
time, know only too well that the 
salmon fishing in Newfoundland 
is due to pass into the limbo of 
tall tales unless we, the people, 
resolve to do something about it 
and do it quickly. 

As a plan of attack I would 
suggest that an association be 
formed with membership open to 
every person in Newfoundland 
and with a branch in every town, 
village and hamlet, and one cen- 
tral committee or board of direc- 
tors who would formulate plans 
and direct policy. For want of a 
better name I would call the as- 
sociation “Salmon Unlimited”. 
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Car 68 of the CNR's daily ‘Ocean Limited" is well known to Newfoundland 


travellers. 
ferry at North Sydney, N. S. 


CAR 
"68" 


One of a series of 15 sleeping 
cars recently modernized by CNR 
technicians in the Company's 
own shops, Car 68 has many 
new features including bulkheads 
running from the aisles to the 
wall and to the ceiling, making 
each section a private compart- 
ment. Doors in this streamlined 
car open and close automatically 
at a mere touch of the hand. 
Berths are designated by lumin- 
ous plastic numbers and the 
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It is the through Pullman from Montreal connecting with the Cabot Strait 
The Car leaves the “Ocean Limited’’ at Truro, N. S. 


numbers at each end of the car 
are illuminated at night for easy 
identification. Windows are of 
the wide ‘‘picture’’ type, double 
glazed with a separate breather 
to prevent fogging. New facil- 
ities in all berths include a holder 
for magazines, eye glasses and 
watch, a mirror at either end of 
the bed, reading lights, and 
additional storage space. 

A recent passenger on Car 68 
was E. C. Boone, Atlantic Guard- 
ian's Newfoundland Manager, 
seen above being greeted by 
Porter Carl L. Gray of Montreal, 
who has been on the Montreal- 
Truro run for seven years and 
knows many Newfoundlanders. 
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Occupying a section of Car 68 
on the same train were Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Penney of Corner 
Brook, homeward-bound after on 
extended holiday in  Toropte 
(above) . . . Raymond Humber, 
Manager of the Unemployment fn- 
surance office at Corner Brook, is 
seen leaving Car 68 at Noth 
Sydney (above, left). Porter is 
G. A. Cheese .. . Checking 
tickets and berths is usually first 
move of passengers on arrival ot 
North Sydney (left). There used 
to be a switch-over here from 
C.N.R. to Newfoundland Railway 
but since Confederation the two 
systems have been merged . .. 
For many Newfoundiand-bound 
possencers there is a delay at 
Norih Sydney, and the hours until 
boat-leaving time are passed at 
one of the town's hotels. Pictured 
opposite is the dining room at the 
popular New Belmont on Archi- 
bald Avenue. 


(More pictures on next page) 
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Regular ferry on the North 
Sydney-Port aux Basques” run, 


since the loss of the S.S. Caribou 
during the war, is the S.S. Cabot 
Strait (above), which has accom- 
modation for 140 passengers and 
cargo space for some 30 carloads. 
During busy summer season there 
are six weekly crossings each way, 
the S.S. Burgeo alternating with 
Cabot Strait. Car 68 passengers 
joining the ferry find up-to-date 
accommodations and a friendly 
atmosphere, if not always a 
smooth sea, to enliven the 8-hour 
crossing. The genial Capt. John 
Gullage, Master of the Cabot 
Strait, is seen in the. upper pic- 
ture, third from left, and the uni- 
formed gentleman in the lower 
picture is George Parsons, Chief 
Steward of the same ship... 
For the passengers sitting around 
there is yet anothr change—to the 
Newfoundland train at Port aux 
Basques which traverses the Island 
to St. John's, the capital, a dis- 
tance of 547 miles. 
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by ELLA M. BRETT 


Health, St. John's. 


GOOD FOOD FOR GOOD HEALTH 


Nutritional Advisor, Department of 


“My Grandfather lived to be 98 
and he never heard of vitamins.” 
Such a remark may be made by 
the person who is just a little 
skeptical of the value of the ever- 
increasing emphasis on food and 
its relation to health. 


The person who speaks in this 
vein forgets that one cannot argue 
from an individual case. He is 
singling out a case of an individual 
who lived to a ripe old age, but he 
ignores the hundreds who died 
before they reached the 90 mark 
and who need not have died. 


There is no doubt that we have 
progressed in a relatively short 
period of time. The science of nu- 
trition, for instance, was in its in- 
fancy a decade ago while today a 
knowledge of this science has 
changed the whole concept of 
health. Certainly it receives great 
attention in Public Health Pro- 
grams of the world today. It was 
always important, of course, in 
those other times although people 
did not realize it. Many of the 
foods which took a prominent place 
in the diet of Grandma’s day were 
of high nutritional value, and we 
could take a hint from Grandma 
and use more of them. Granted, 
she could not recite whole alpha- 
bets of vitamins, but what did that 
matter as long as she had the 
hunch that a breakfast of herring 
and potatoes topped off with a 
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Molasses 


is the Best Sweet 


mug of goat’s milk made a good 
start for the day? 

We do not mean to imply that 
people in Grandma’s day were 
better nourished than we are to- 
day. Certainly, there was not the 
wide variety of foods we are ac- 
customed to, and it is always more 
difficult for the diet to be balanced 
when the food supply is limited. 
But we do say that some of the 
foods which were used freely in 
those days could be used today to 
good advantage. They were sim- 
ple foods. and are not the common 
foods like milk, eggs, fish, meat, 
vegetables, the most nourishing? It 
does not necessarily mean that 
because a food is rare or expen- 
sive it must be more nourishing. 
Our locally grown berries such as 
bakeapples, partridge berries, blue- 
berries and raspberries are as 
good nutritionally, as our costly 
imported fruits; for instance, the 
local bakeapple is as good a source 
of vitamin C as citrus fruits, the 
blueberry as good as grapes or 
pears or plums; a leaf of cabbage 
is as nourishing as a stalk of cel- 
ery; a serving of flat-fish—-New- 
foundland sole—is as good a source 
of the tissue or muscle building 
material as a serving of the best 
steak. 


Molasses was one food which 
took a prominent place in the diet 
of Grandmama’s day. She used it 
where we now use sugar. She filled 
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her house with the delicious aroma 
of baking molasses pork cake and 
molasses buns — all accomplished 
without the aid of a recipe book. 
The kiddies were well content 
with a bowl of oatmeal sweetened 
with molasses and delighted in the 
crust of molasses bread promised 
them if they were good. Grand- 
ma’s “sweetness” for her numer- 
ous cups of tea was molasses. 
Molasses even played a part in 
providing entertainment in those 
days. We have all heard our 
grandparents reminisce about the 
molasses pop they used to make at 
house parties. There would be lots 
of fun and laughter, and a sing- 
song while the molasses bubbled 
away. The main feature of the 
evening was the lining up for each 
person's share of the cooled taffy, 
and then the fun would begin — 
the pulling and the twisting to 


get the golden colored pop. 


Grandma looked upon molasses 
as a good stand-by. She knew that 
in a pinch molasses would supply 
the needed energy, her favorite 
phrase being: “It'll stay by you.” 
She never failed to see that her 
men-folk took an ample supply of 
molasses with them when they 
went “up the bay” in the fall 
rabbit-catching, or on the ice in 
winter in search of seals. The 
man undertaking a lonely jaunt 
through the country carried a small 
flat bottle of molasses in his hip 
pocket. He maintained that when 
he began to feel hungry there 
was nothing like a good “swig” of 
molasses to make him feel “a- 
rearin’ to go.” 

Sweets along with fats are re- 
ferred to as energy foods. They 
provide the energy for the work 
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to be done. The human body must 
have the fuel to make it go just as 
the automobile or motor boat must 
have fuel. 

Some sweets supply nothing but 
energy, while others as well as 
supplying energy are body-build- 
ing foods. White sugar is an ex- 
ample of the former, molasses of 
the latter. Molasses contains two 
minerals, iron which is essential 
to the blood, and calcium (lime) 
necessary for the formation and 
development of the hard parts of 
the body, the bones and the teeth. 
Molasses also supplies varying 
amounts of the B Group of vita- 
mins needed for healthy nerves 
and vitality. 

Use Molasses in place of Sugar 

Take a hint from grandmama. 
Use molasses as a spread for bread 
and asa sauce for puddings. It is 
delicious served on cereal espe- 
cialy with a dash of nutmeg. And 
why not try an old-fashioned Mol- 
asses Pork Cake. 

1 lb. fat back pork, minced 

cups hot liquid 

(1 of water and 1 of milk) 
+ cup sugar 

cups molasses 

lb. raisins 

lb. peel 

lb. currants 

heaping desertspoon soda 

cups flour 

desertspoons cinnamon 

desertspoons spice 

teaspoon nutmeg 

teaspoon cloves. 

Pour boiling liquid over 
minced pork, add molasses and 
sugar and allow to cool. Add 
flour with soda and spices, then 
the fruit, well floured. Bake 2% 
hours in a slow oven. 
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Atlantic Gusrdion's 


“KNOW YOUR NEIGHBO 


c € of 
THE PRIME MINISTER & PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 


It gives me great pleasure to extend greetings through 
the Atlantic Guardian to the people of our fine new partner Pro- 
vince of Newfoundland, 


Ontario is very proud of our new associations with your 
magnificent Province, which will make a very wonderful contribution 
indeed to our Dominion, You have a great future, with your fine re- 
sources, but above everything else, your noble people with their ad- 
mirable traditions and history, which go back to the beginnings of this 
continent, 


I am sure the people of Newfoundland will be interested in 
their sister Province of Ontario, We here have experienced growth, 
prog-ess and development which has been remarkable indeed, Our 
population, which in 1939 was approximately 3,700,000 will this year 
cross the 4,500,000 mark, Our industrial growth and production has 
been very spectacular indeed, Our agricultural development however, 
has kept pace with this growth, and this year our farmers’ income 
will be in excess of one billion dollars, During 1949 we shall have more 
than 21 million visitors to this province, who will expend here in excess 


of $200 million, I have no doubt that your splendid Province with its 
fine attractions will be visited by hosts of tourists, who will come from 
Canada and the United States. A great new interest has been awakened 
in Newfoundland, and very large numbers of people from Ontario are 
hoping to visit you, meet you, and see something of your many natural 
attractions, 


We hope also that we shall have visits from your citizens, 

Our Province is also interesting. We have our large cities, broad 
heen me agricultural areas, with numerous developments in our 

orthland in mines and forests, In these days we are bending every 
effort to the development of our human and natural resources, We 
believe that Canada is only on the threshold of her development, and 
that all parts of this great country are entering into a new era of 
growth and prosperity. 


In Ontario we all extend to the people of Newfoundland our 
Botte good wishes, We trust that our new associations may be help- 
to us all, 


Leslie M, Frost 
Prime Minister of Ontario, 
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by CHARLES CLAY 


HIS is Ontario - - - the big, 

the varied, the beautiful, the 
unexpected - - - almost a king- 
dom in itself, and probably the 
most striking of all of Canada’s 
ten provinces. 

Bordering on the Great Lakes 
(vastest inland fresh waterway in 
the world) Ontario extends 1,000 
miles from east to west and 1,050 
miles from south to north, cover- 
ing an area of 412,582 square 
miles. Ontario’s ownership of the 
Canadian part of the Great Lakes 
- - - Superior, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario - - - is considered her 
richest possession. 

Ontario is Canada’s second larg- 
est province. Its 412,582 square 
miles means that it is well over 
three times as big as Italy and 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS 


THIS IS 
ONTARIO 


Hon. Leslie M. Frost, 
Prime Minister 
of Ontario 


nearly twice as big as France. You 
could cut 10 Belgiums, 7 Irelands, 
5 Denmarks out of Ontario, and 
still have enough land left over 
to make a country almost as big 
as Lithuania. Ontario is, in fact, 
far bigger than most Canadians 
realize. Americans are always 
surprised to learn that Ontario is 
about equal to the combined size 
in the states of New York, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. 


The First Glance 

Sometimes called the central 
province of Canada, Ontario is a 
bridge between Canada’s western 
prairies and mountains on one 
side and Canada’s eastern French 
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ONTARIO 


ONTARIO INVITES TRADE 
WITH NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Trade and Industry Branch of the 
Department of Planning and Development, 
the Ontario Government, is anxious to assist 
the manufacturers and traders of our new 
sister province in exploiting the rich Ontario 
market which represents over 40% of the 
total consumer market of Canada. 


Manufacturers of typical Newfoundland 
products, fertilizers, fresh fish, salt fish, 
frozen fish, whale oil, seal oil, cod liver oil, 
pharmaceutics, bone meal, textiles, etc., are 
invited to use the facilities of the Trade and 
Industry Branch to secure agents who cover 
the Ontario field; to secure information of 
the markets available here in these products 
or any other information which could be of 
assistance. 


HON. WILLIAM GRIESINGER, 
Minister 
Planning and Development. 


Trade and Industry 
Branch 

145 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. 
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area and Maritimes on the other. 
Consequently, Ontario plays a 
leading and significant role in the 
drama that is the Canadian nation. 
It is therefore important to know 
the background, the make-up, and 
the spirit of Ontario. Here is the 
first glance. 


Ontario is a populous, busy and 
rich province, and year by year it 
is growing more populous and 
busier and richer. Look at some 
of the evidence to support such 
claims. In 1939 Ontario’s popula- 
tion was 3,700,000; in 1949 it 
stood at 4,411,000. In 1946-47 On- 
tario attracted 65 percent of the 
new industries coming to Canada 
from the United States and the 
United Kingdom; and during the 
1946-48 period, govern- 
ments and industries in Canada 


spent $7,000,000,000 on new in- 
vestment in buildings and plants 


and such like, some $3,000,000,000 
of that total was spent in Ontario 
alone. 


Several natural factors contrib- 
ute to Ontario’s pre-eminence in 
the Canadian scene. Chief among 
them are a great variety of natural 
resources, abundant water power, 
cheap transportation, and a stra- 
tegic position within the North 
American continent. Industrial ex- 
pansion is going forward at an 
impressive rate. During 1948-49 
alone 90 new industries were 
created and 130 established indus- 
tries expanded their plants, 
creating more than 20,000 new jobs 
and adding to the diversity of 
Ontario’s production. 

In short, Ontario is the lead- 
ing industrial province and the 
wealthiest province of Canada. In 
the manufacturing field alone — 
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omitting agriculture, and forest 
and mineral products — Ontario 
manufactures one half of the total 
Canadian production. The prov- 
ince is responsible for 68 percent 
of Canada’s iron and steel produc- 
tion, and almost her entire output 
of motor cars, agricultural imple- 
ments, and scientific equipment. 
Here are some significant statis- 
tics: Ontario produces 85 percent 
of Canada’s total output of tan- 
nery products, 84 percent of her 
rubber goods, 71 percent of her 
electrical apparatus and supplies, 
56 percent of her fruit and veg- 
etable preparations, 55 percent of 
her flour and feed mills produc- 
tion, 54 percent of her hosiery and 
knitted goods, 52 percent of her 
furniture. This means that On- 
tario does more than half the 
nation’s work in those fields. In 
addition, Ontario makes large 
percentages of Canada’s jewellery, 
silverware, printing, publishing, 
bookbinding, and brass and copper 
products. 


It is litthe wonder that Ontario 
workers earn slightly more than 
40 percent of the total wages paid 
in Canada, and that Ontario 
stores take in about 41 percent of 
all the money that goes over the 
nation’s retail counters. 


These retail stores are to be 
found in 29 cities, 145 towns, and 
157 villages throughout the prov- 
ince. They make up a great net- 
work of settlement, with their 
connecting highways, waterways, 
and railways. Of the cities, Tor- 
onto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Windsor 
and London are the five largest. 
Toronto is the chief city and the 
seat of the Provincial 
ment. 


Govern- 
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How Ontario Began 

It was not until 1534 that the 
first real exploration of Canada 
took place. In that year French 
Jacques Cartier, who had been 
with Italian John Cabot when 
that hardy mariner’ discovered 
Newfoundland, sailed from St. 
Malo. In the course of a number 
of voyages, Cartier went up the 
St. Lawrence River as far as an 
Indian village called Hochelaga, 
the site of the present city of 
Montreal. 

As the years passed, trading in 
fur gradually became more im- 
portant than trading in fish, and 
the French in their new role of 
fur traders began opening up the 
hinterland of the North American 
continent. For about a century 
and a half they. explored and set- 
tled first the lower and then the 
upper St. Lawrence Valley. They 
penetrated from it into the wes- 
tern waterways which lay close 
to the tributaries of the St. Law- 
rence system. This took the French 
to the mouth of the 


Mississippi 
River on the one hand and to the 
Hudson Bay on the other. 


From 1763 to 1774, a brief 
period of 11 years, the European 
settlements in Canada were known 
as the British North American 
Colonies. They actually consisted 
of (1) the island of Newfoundland, 
(2) the 13 original English colon- 
ies along the Atlantic seaboard, 
(3) French Canada along the bank 
of the St. Lawrence, (4) Acadia 
(the present province of Nova 
Scotia) which was settled partly 
by French and partly by English, 
and which had become a colony 
in its own right, called Nova 
Scotia, in 1758, (5) the unnamed 
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area between Nova Scotia and 
French Canada, and (6) the reg- 
ion extending westward into the 
hinterland from the original Eng- 
lish Atlantic-seaboard and _ the 
original French St. Lawrence- 
River settlements. 


Shortly after the Quebec Act of 
1774, the settlers in the 13 original 
English colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard became dissatisfied with 
the way the rulers of England. ran 
affairs in the New World. Thus in 
1776 the colonies broke away from 
the Mother Country. They fought 
the American War of Independ- 
ence. The French part of the Eng- 
lish colonies in Canada refused to 
join in this revolution. The British 
colony of Nova Scotia was in the 
balance for some time, but finally 
held aloof from the war. 


When the war was over in 1783 
there were three nations in Amer- 
ica north of the Gulf of Mexico. 
One was the just-born United 
States of America, made up of the 
rebelling 13 English colonies. The 
second was the British colonies in 
North America made up of New- 
foundland, the old French colony 
of Quebec, the English-French 
colony of Nova Scotia, and large 
sections of the still-disputed hin- 
terland around the Great Lakes. 
Spain held an area called Louisi- 
ana at the mouth of the Mississippi 
which she had gained in 1763. 
However, definite boundaries had 
not yet been established around 
these three New World domains. 
It was in the establishment of 
those boundaries that what is now 
Ontario was born. 


The American War of Inde- 
pendence produced many refugees. 
They were the original colonists 
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who had wanted the colonies to 
remain under British control. 
Many of them had fought with 
the British forces. After the 
Americans had won their war, 
these loyal colonists became out- 
casts. A few of them with wealth 
returned to England. The rest 
migrated in large numbers to Nova 
Scotia, and, since the available 
land was soon taken up they 
spread across the Bay of Fundy 
and up the Saint John River. 
These people, called United Em- 
pire Loyalists, established what 
became the colony of New Bruns- 
wick and later the province of 
New Brunswick. 


Some United Empire Loyalists 
went by boat to Quebec City and 


settled within the French-language 
colony of Quebec. Others followed 
up the St. Lawrence River and 
settled along the north shore of 
Lake Ontario. Still others came 
overland from the United States 
of America and crossed into the 
British colony at Niagara. They 
settled in the area between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Huron, and 
along Lake Erie. All this latter 
territory is present-day Ontario, 
to which were later added the 
northern lake-river-forest areas 
reaching to James and Hudson 
Bays. 


The Making of Canada 
Modern Canada began to shape 
up as the United Empire Loyalists 


Some of the University of Toronto buildings viewed from the 
air. Parliament buildings can be partly seen upper right. 


took root in the virgin forests 
which then surrounded the shores 
of Lekes Ontario and Erie, and 
grew along the shores of the St. 
Lawrence River. It was more than 
a matter of populating a wilder- 
ness and making it pay tribute to 
the ingenuity of man. The early 
settlers of what is now Ontario 
made a notable contribution to the 
technique of democratic govern- 
ment in the New World. It helps 
to understand the spirit of 20th 
century Ontario to learn about the 
civic developments of 18th century 
Ontario. 


In the autumn of 1792, General 
John Graves Simcoe, the first 
Governor of Upper Canada (now 
Ontario), called together a Legis- 
lative Assembly. The members 
met in a storehouse known as 
Navy Hall, the central building 
of which still stands on the bank 


of the Niagara River at Niagara- 


A few months later 
Simcoe chose the spot 
where Toronto now stands as the 
future capital of the province. It 
was then called York. The present 
Parliament Buildings of Ontario 
are in the centre of Queen’s Park, 
one of the many splendid parks 
that adorn Toronto. 


The United Empire Loyalists 
believed representative and 
responsible government. That is, 
they thought that the people who 
were being governed should have 
something to say about it. This 
was what the people in the 13 
orignal English colonies had want- 
ed, but the rulers in England had 
objected. The United Empire Loy- 
alists in Canada did not, however, 
think it was necessary to use 
force to win their goal. Soon after 
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on-the-Lake. 
Governor 


they reached Ca::ada they started 
political action to get self-govern- 
ment. They argued and educated 
to change the beliefs of the rulers 
in England. 

By the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury the old French and the new 
British territories in the eastern 
part of North America had be- 
come six colonies with some de- 
gree of self government. They 
were Newfoundland, Upper Can- 
ada (later called Ontario), Lower 
Canada (later called Quebec), 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island. Each had 
its own system of modified repre- 
sentative parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

But the system was full of dif- 
ficulties, and soon the leaders in 
the various areas began talking 
about union, or Confederation. 
They wanted a common plan of 
defence; they wanted to develop 
inter-colonial trade; and they had 
the idea of building a nation to 
stretch from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

The steps which led to Confed- 
eration are the pride of the people 
of Ontario, for the English-speak- 
ing leader of the movement was 
Sir John A. Macdonald, barrister 
and statesman, who spent his boy- 
hood in Kingston. There is a mon- 
ument to him in that city, and 
there still stands a church on the 
shore of Hay Bay (an arm of the 
historic Bay of Quinte) where 
Sir John worshipped. He co-oper- 
ated with French-speaking Sir 
George Etienne Cartier to create 
Canada. 


However, the actual steps which 
converted four of the six colonies 
of British North America into a 
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CORNWALL AND 
CATALINA.... 


Cornwall, Ontario, and Catalina, 
Newfoundland have one thing in 
common... each is served by a 
branch of The Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 


The name “Nova Scotia” in this 
Bank’s name has long ago lost its 
regional significance. As early as 
1874, branches were established in 
New Bruswick and Ontario. To- 
day, the bank operates over 360 
branches across Canada and 
abroad, to provide a_ banking 
service to meet every need. 


‘The BAN 
NOVA SCOTIA) 


eA SIGN OF COOD FRIENDSHIP 
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This Company is proud that so 
many Canadians throughout 
Ontario, Newfoundland and the 
eight other provinces are valued 
customers of Weston's . . . men 


on the farm, at the desk, at the 
lathe . . women in the home or 
in business . . children at school. 

The job of supplying these 
valued customers . . . and their 
parents and grandparents before 


them .. . with products that 
measure up to their high stand- 
ards of quality, purity and value 
is a responsibility Weston's has 
fulfilled for 66 years. 


And Weston's realizes that it 
will be in business only so long 
as every effort and resource is 
used to maintain this satisfaction 
and preference. 


“ALWAYS BUY THE BEST —- BUY WESTON'S” 


GEORGE WESTON LIMITED CANADA 
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The Des Joachims Generating Station on the Ottawa River, under con- 


struction. 
underway in Ontario. 


semi-dependent nation, that later 
through several developments be- 
came a fully independent nation 
of 10 provinces, are not essential 
material for this report on On- 
tario. Suffice it to say that Ontario 
played a key role, and that the 
citizens of modern Ontario are 
justly proud of that fact. 

Ontario under Confederation 
grew rapidly in population and in 
technical ability. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway liked the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts in 1885. This 
made possible the settling of the 
West, and helped to bind the 
provinces into one country. In 
1824 the population of British 
North America had been 900,000. 
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This is part of a half-billion dollar hydro program now 


By 1861 the population of the six 
separate colonies which had 
emerged was 3,170,300. After 
Confederation people poured into 
Canada. They came from the 
British Isles and also from all 
parts of Europe. Some made homes 
in the great agricultural prairies 
of the West, and turned them into 
one of the world’s largest gran- 
aries. Some brought their skills 
to the urban centres of Ontario 
and played their part in the indus- 
trialization of that province. By 
1901 there were 5,371,315 Cana- 
dians. By 1949 this figure had 
grown to about 13,636,000, with 4, 
411,000 of them - - - more than 
ore-third - - - in Ontario. 
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Some Ontario Regions 

Present-day Ontario’ divides 
naturally into northern and south- 
ern sections - - - the latter being 
more highly developed in the 
fields of agriculture and manufac- 
turing, while the north supplies 
the minerals and forest wealth. 
This rough division of the prov- 
ince brings up an interesting point. 
Ontario has many natural regions 
and areas within general 
north-south division, and some of 
these are extremely attractive 


when looked at from production, 
scenic, and historic angles. 


For Ontario, the St. Lawrence 
river region is living history. Up 
its mighty current labored the 
French explorers, coureurs-des- 
bois, missionaries, and traders. Up 
its mighty current labored the 
English settlers who ultimately re- 
placed the French. From their toil 
came the farms and the factories, 
the mines and the mills, which 
today create the wealth of On- 
tario. All made possible through 
the services of the majestically 
flowing St. Lawrence. 

The Niagara Peninsula at the 
southern limits of the province is 
known as “The Garden of On- 
tario.”’ It is a strip of land 45 miles 
in length and from one to five 
miles in width; it is backed by a 
wooded escarpment, of which the 
ledge forming the falls of Niagara 
is a continuation; and it is pat- 
terned with beautiful orchards 
and vineyards, which are frag- 
rant with blossoms in spring and 
bowed with fruit in autumn. 
Grapes, peaches, apples grow ona 
large scale; while cherries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, 
pears, plums are profitably mar- 
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keted. Neat villages, thriving 
towns, and mighty cities give Nia- 
gara Peninsula an atmosphere that 
is at once charming and intriguing. 


Famed Georgian Bay District, 
with its 48,000 islands, is a tourist, 
fishing, and forest-products em- 
pire. It is also the site of historic 
Huronia, once-mighty Indian em- 
pire of the Hurons, which was des- 
troyed in 1649 by the Iroquois. 
Fort Ste. Marie, Jesuit mission 
outpost of New France, which 
stood on the Wye River, about 
four rniles from Midland, was the 
central point of Huronia. Its 
ruins are the oldest on the con- 
tinent, with the exception of 
Mexico. The Martyrs’ Shrine now 
stands as a memorial to this an- 
cient mission fortalice. 


No report on Ontario, even in 
outline such as this, should over- 
look the remarkable Muskoka 
Lake country, one of the most 
unique health areas in the world. 
There are in reality three _hill- 
surrounded lakes - - - Joseph, 
Rosseau, Muskoka - - - and they 
shimmer in startling beauty only 
a short Canadian Pacific Railway 
ride from Toronto. The area is 
roughly 50 miles long and 25 miles 
wide, at a 1,000-foot altitude, and 
what land there is is heavily 
timbered. But more than two- 
thirds of the area is sparkling 
water, and the shorelines of the 
three lakes total roughly 1,000 
miles, so indented are they with 
bays and channels. 


North Country Wealth 

To tell the truth,—without its 
northern region, Ontario would 
hardly be able to exist in its pres- 
ent populous, busy, and wealthy 
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as in the rest of the Dominion 


MEASURE! 


Good Measure .. . Good Motoring— built-in to 
the Canadian-built cars and trucks from General 
Motors of Canada! Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Pontiac 
and Chevrolet and GMC Trucks are all made in 
Canada by Canadian Craftsmen. And _ besides 
offering Good Measure in a motor vehicle, they're 
contributing to our Canadian prosperity. They 
mean more careers for Canadians. And what’s 
more, the dollars earned in Canada by the makers 
of GM cars and trucks are extra dollars of Cana- 
dian income—available for the purchase of more 
products of Newfoundland and all the other prov- 
inces of the Dominion. That means a better life 
for all of us! 


GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD. 
Oshawa, Ontario 
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CONFIDENCE... 


In Canada’s Future 


CANADA'S FAVORITE BISCUITS 
COME FROM ONTARIO’'S 
NEWEST and MOST MODERN BAKERY 


The next bex of Christie's Biscuits you buy will come 
from this great new bakery which was completed last 
year in Etobicoke Township, just outside Toronto. 

All the most modern advances in pure food baking pro- 
cesses are found in the new Christie, Brown bakery. 
Safeguards of purity, freshness and flavor in every stage 
of mixing, baking and packaging assure you of 
Christie's Quality—the quality that comes from perfect 
baking. 

With its bake ovens reaching full scale production now, 
this new bakery demonstrates the confidence which 
Christie Brown and Company has in Canada's future. 


Christies Biscui 

1es Discults 

CHRISTIE, BROWN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
Bakeries: TORONTO and WINNIPEG 
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circumstance. So rich indeed in 
raw materials is the north coun- 
try that it has not yet been fully 
measurea either in terms of dol- 
lars or in terms of existing natural 
resources. Only in 1949 were de- 
posits of tin and pits of asbestos 
discovered. What other resources 
lie still buried beneath the rocky 
and tree-covered surface, time 
and fortune alone can tell. The 
known minerals alone are varied 
and stupenaous. 

Ontario is Canada’s. greatest 
gold producing province, and leads 
in all mineral production. Between 
1891 and 1949 Ontario mines pro- 
duced more than $4,000,000,000 
worth of minerals and mineral 
products. Ontario is the world’s 
greatest producer of nickel. The 


nickel-copper mines at Sudbury 
and the gold fields of northern 
Ontario which produce 60 per- 
cent of Canada’s gold are the two 
most important branches of On- 
tario’s mining industry. 
Lumbering is another stimulus 
to Ontario’s industry, and thus 
another creator of the province’s 
wealth. From Ontario’s forest each 
year there comes 500,000,000 
board feet of lumber. No less than 
20,000 men are employed in the 
bush at the height of the season. 
In 1949 over 40 pulp and paper 
mills gave direct employment to 
more than 14,000 workers. In sec- 
ondary industry there are approx- 
imately 2,000 plants using pulp or 
paper or lumber as the primary 
raw material. All told, the forests 


An aerial view of the de Havilland Aircraft plant at North 
Production was at peak here during war. ” 


York, Ontario. 
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of Ontario, together with the 
primary and secondary industries 
to which they contribute, provide 
jobs for nearly 100,000 people who 
get annual wages totalling $175,- 
000,000. That means a lot of 
homes with furnishings, a lot of 
cars, a lot of children, and a lot 
of recreation and culture - - - 
arising out of the native forests. 
No wonder the provincial author- 
ities protect and cherish the trees 
of Ontario. 


Hydro-electric power sites, both 
raw and developed, are another 
major northern Ontario resource. 
Most of Ontario’s power is con- 
trolled by the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission, which is in 
the midst of the greatest develop- 
ment and expansion plan in its 
history. The Commission serves 
969 municipalities. Several new 
hydro developments to generate 
are being constructed 
at a cost of approximately $500, 
000,000. They will make available 
some 1,500,000 additional horse- 
power to the ever-increasing num- 
ber of electricity users. These new 
projects are La Cave, Chenaux, 
and Des Joachims on the Ottawa 
River; Pine Portage on_ the 
Nipigon River; and Tunnel Site on 
the Mississagi River. In addition, 
there is the St. Lawrence River 
hydro project. On its completion 
in 1957 at a cost to Ontario alone 
of some $214,000,000, an additional 
1,100,000 horsepower will be avail- 
able for industrial and domestic 
users. The Hydro has a rural elec- 
trification plan to bring electricity 
to most farmers of Ontario by 
1952. Rural power lines in 1949 
lengthened by 3,889 miles, adding 
40,000 new customers. 


electricity 


$2 


Transportation Network 


Ontario boasts a far-flung sys- 
tem of traffic arteries and King’s 
Highways. The total road mileage 
- - - exclusive of city, town and 
village streets - - - is 79,000 miles. 
The larger population centres are 
served by commercial airlines. Air 
transport has played an important 
role in the development of On- 
tario’s northland, especially in the 
expansion of mining activity. 
There are more than 50 licensed 
airports in the province. 


Ontario has 12 railroads, with 
more than 10,000 miles of single 
track or 25 percent of the total 
railway mileage in Canada. The 
Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific are the principal lines. In 
northern Ontario there is the pro- 
vincially-owned Ontario North- 
land Railway, the outlying end of 
which is at Moosonee, tidewater 
port at the head of James Bay. 

Ontario is well equipped with 
inland waterways. Since it borders 
on the great lakes of Superior, 
Huron, Erie and Ontario, there 
are many ports of call for a tre- 
mendous variety of lake vessels. 
Indeed, ocean-going tramps with 
less than 18-foot draft pass up the 
St. Lawrence River and deliver 
cargo to Toronto and Hamilton 
and Windsor, and go over 1,000 
miles inland to Port Arthur for 
grain. 


Cities of Ontario 


When the above facts about 
Ontario are learned, it comes as 
no surprise that the province has 
more cities than any other Cana- 
dian province. There are 29 of 
them, ranging in size from the 
metropolis of Toronto to the mod- 
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CANADA'S FINEST PENCILS 


Three fine pencils 
for Office, Factory 
or Drafting Room. 


VELVET—Venus Velvet 
ore favorites with 
office workers . . . 
efficient time and 
money savers. They're 
stronger because 
they're ‘‘Pressure- 
Proofed''—the lead is 
actually bonded to the 
wood. 

DRAWING — Venus 
Drawing pencils are 
made to exact stand- 
ards . . . accurately 
graded to assure uni 
formity in all 17 de- 
grees. 

SUPER COLOR — The 
new Venus Super Color 
pencils are available 
in a range of 28 
colors . . for coloring, 
checking, marking or 
wash technique. 


Trade enquiries may 
be directed to Venus 


Pencil Co., Toronto, 


VENUS PENCIL COMPANY LTD. | {5s “Water “Street, st 
TORONTO, ONT. John’s, Newfoundiand. 
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WE HAVE INTERESTS IN COMMON 


with your family, friends, neighbours, all share in 
YOU the progre:s of your community. The shops, the 
grocery and drug stores you deal with, your local church, 
school, police and fire stations, contribute their share, too. 


So does the local branch of this Bank. 


WE provide you with complete banking services. We 


cash your family allowance and pay-cheques. We 
receive your deposits, safeguard your savings. We help you 
with a Personal cr Business Loan when needed. Our local 
Manager enjoys a friendly business call. We have interests 


in common. Come in and see us any time. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


ST. JOHN’S 
BELLEORAM CORNER BROOK 
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This is what the Queen Elizabeth Highway looks 
like from the air, at the entrance to Toronto. 


est centre of Waterloo. Of the 29, 
there are 11 with populations over 
30,000 - - - Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor, London, Kit- 
chener. Sudbury, Brantford, Fort 
William, St. Catharines, Kingston. 

Toronto is the capital of Ontario. 
It is popularly called the “Queen 
City,” and is the second largest in 
Canada. Magnificently situated on 
the shore of Lake Ontario, at the 
mouths of the historic Don and 
Humber Rivers, it slopes north- 
wards like a great spreading fan. 
Roads radiate east, west and north, 
and famous Yonge Street is an 
artery that ultimately leads back 
to the rich mining country of 
Cobalt and Sudbury on which the 
wealth of the city is largely based. 
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Ottawa, national capital of 
Canada, is also an Ontario city. 
It has been called the world’s 
most natural capital site, with its 
three rivers and its necklace of 
surrounding hills. The Rideau 
River flows through the city from 
the south and the Ottawa River 
flows past it from the west. The 
Gatineau River empties practical- 
ly on its northern doorstep. And 
there is the historic and lovely 
Rideau Canal which runs through 
the heart of the city and drops 
boat of four-foot draft down the 
80-foot cliff from the Rideau 
River to the surface of the Ot- 
tawa. On an old barracks hill near 
the mouth of the canal stand the 
noble national parliament build- 
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ings, with their soaring peace 
tower and its singing carillon 
which has been heard by radio 
from Cape Race to Cape Scott. 
Hamilton is a factory and a 
heavy-industry city. Huge blast 
furnaces and glowing steel mills 
are its symbols of production and 
wealth. Practically daily long 
freight trains leave the city car- 
rying a surprising variety of man- 
ufactured goods to the markets of 
the nation and of the world. 
Windsor and Oshawa are also 
manufacturing cities, but they 
specialize in automobiles. Most of 
the cars on Canadian streets and 
highways are Canadian-made. 


Governing the Province 


It is now time for us to examine 
briefly the way in which Ontario 
is governed. Although most of the 
other Canadian provinces call 
their provincial government a 
Legislative Assembly, Ontario uses 
the term Provincial Parliament. 
There has been much expansion in 
the machinery of government 
since 1792, because provincial af- 
fairs have grown increasingly 
complex. Thus the first simple leg- 
islature has grown until there are 
now 90 members. The governing 
political party runs 17 depart- 
ments - - - treasury, secretarial, 
reform institutions, public wel- 
fare, municipal affairs, health, 
public works, labour, highways, 
lands and forests, mines, educa- 
tion, insurance, agriculture, plan- 
ning and development, travel and 
publicity, public records and ar- 
chives - - - and a score of com- 
missions, boards, trusteeships, 
foundations, and councils. 


Ontario’s concern over human 
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betterment is exemplified by its 
maintenance of health centres and 
grants to hospitals and institutions. 
The province’s health services are 
equal to the best in the world. The 
Hospital Aid Fund provides for 
grants to hospitals both for main- 
tenance and capital purposes. This 
system is the most advanced in 
Canada. During 1949 all of the 
province’s 175 general hospitals 
participated in these maintenance 
grants. Free dental clinics, includ- 
ing a dentai railway car that trav- 
els thousands of miles yearly, plus 
health units throughout the prov- 
ince, care for the public health on 
a magnitude unsurpassed any- 
where. 


Ontario’s record of labor legis- 
lation is constantly improving. 
The government widened the 
scope of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act until it now provides 
protection for the worker injured 
in industry, as well as his de- 
pendents, on a scale unsurpassed 
anywhere. Covered are not only 
regular industrial workers but also 
employees of the provincial gov- 
ernment and the municipalities; 
hotel employees; all restaurants 
and all bus and taxi operations 
where six or more are employed; 
all wholesale stores and ware- 
houses, hospitals, sanitoria, and 
office buildings. Provincial laws 
give every employee in an indus- 
trial undertaking a vacation of at 
least one week with pay per year. 


From a one-man organization 
in 1871, the Provincial Police 
Force has expanded to its 1950 
strength of 1,020, some of whom 
drive 397 police cruisers of which 
300 have two-way radios. The 
Force provides the province with 
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PURITY FLOUR MILLS, ST. BONIFACE, MANITOBA 


Serving Canadians 
for over 40 years 


Purity Flour has been serving Canadian 
housewives, for over forty years, with 
a product that has been noted for its 
high standard of Quality and Uniform- 
ity. 

We are justly proud of this reputation 
and will continue to serve a greater 
Canada with the same skill and care in 
producing an All Purpose flour that will 
give you perfect baking results. 


Ask your dealer today for 
Purity Flour 
For All Your Baking 


PURITY FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


TORONTO 


Saint John, N. B. — Montreal — Ottawa — Winnipeg 
Calgary — Vancouver 
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AT TAVERNS, 
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THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 


BREWERS OF GOOD ALE SINCE 1840 
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the services of a special criminal 
investigation branch with the lat- 
est in scientific equipment, high- 
way patrols to supervise the net- 
work of 79,000 miles of provincial 
highways, and police detachments 
in the 16 police districts of On- 
tario. From Hudson Bay to the 
United States border, the sky- 
blue uniforms of the “Provincials” 
can be seen on foot, by boat, in 
car cruisers, and on motorcycles. 
The first step in policing the vast 
inland waterways of Northern 
Ontario and their shorelines was 
recently taken with the purchase 
of two modern 22-foot radio- 
equipped cabin cruisers for the 
Lake-of-the-Woods and Timagami 
areas. 


Training of Citizens 


Ontario has primary and sec- 
ondary school educational systems 
that are acknowledged as among 
the best systems in the world. In 
order to free municipal tax rev- 
enue for other uses, the provincial 
government pays an average of 
50 percent of the overall educa- 
tional costs, and annual grants run 
nearly $40,000,000 to some 6,340 
schools. Over the 1946-50 period 
approximately $75,000,000 was 
spent for new schools and addi- 
tions to old schools. Beyond all 
this, new avenues are being open- 
ed in adult education, and in a 
wide and varied programme of 
physical and health education, and 
technical instruction. 


This is the main street of Kingston, one of Ontario's 
Toronto, the ‘‘Queen City", is the Capital. 


many cities. 
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Photo shows the 1914-1918 Peace Memorial at Ottawa, 
the national Capital. At right is the Chateau Laurier. 


A provincial scholarship policy 
brings education closer to those 
who, by reason of financial limita- 
tions, otherwise might be denied 
the opportunity. Department of 
Agriculture classes have been es- 
tablished in 59 schools in rural 
areas where instruction and prac- 
tice is given in topics relating to 
the special activities. Auxiliary 
education is provded for approx- 
imately 13,000 academically and 
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physically handicapped children 
throughout the province. Corres- 
pondence courses reach 2,000 
pupils between the ages of 6 and 
21 years. Seven railway school 
cars operate over the Canadian 
Pacific, the Canadian National, 
and the Ontario Northland Rail- 
ways. 

Ontario is the home of fine uni- 
versities. The University of Tor- 
onto is one of the largest in the 
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More light for your money 


General Electric lamp research has resulted in 
constantly increasing lamp efficiency and con- 
stantly lowering lamp costs. The G-E 60 watt 
lamp you buy today cost 95 cents in 1912. Today 
it costs only 15 cents—yet gives far more light. 
Remember: always ask for G-E Lamps by name. 
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British Empire. With Toronto, 
and with such centres of learning 
as Queen’s at Kingston, Western 
at London, Ottawa University, 
McMaster at Hamilton, the Royal 
Military College at Kingston, and 
the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph, Ontario has won ac- 
claim the world over as the spon- 
sor of high academic and scientific 
training. Total annual provincial 
grants to the universities are in 
excess of $4,000,000. A plan is 
afoot to create still another uni- 
versity at Fort William. Many .of 
these higher educational institu- 
tions have made noted contribu- 
tions to human welfare. It was in 
the Connaught Laboratories of the 
University of Toronto that the late 
Sir Frederick Banting and Dr. 
Charles Best discovered insulin. 


Such Is Ontario 


It is not easy to capture 412.582 
square miles of complex province 
in a few paragraphs, but the sal- 
ient and significant features have 
been set down. Ontario is ob- 
viously populous, busy, rich; and 
it has an historic background that 
is enviable. 

Ontario citiens have made many 
contributions to human progress. 
At Brantford is preserved the 
home of Dr. Graham Bell, who 
invented the telephone in 1874. 
At Toronto is preserved the old 
Canadian Institute Building, 
where Sir Sanford Fleming in- 
vented Standard Time in 1879. 
Near Port Hope is a monument to 
Joseph Scriven, author of the 
hymn “What a Friend We have 
in Jesus,’ which he wrote in 1857 
in his 38th year. There are 
scores of other tributary monu- 
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ments and historic plaques 
throughout Ontario, and they are 
mute evidence of the human and 
public zeal of Ontarioans. 

In painting, sculpture, literature, 
music and science, Ontario men 
and women of yesteryear have left 
behind a remarkable record; and 
the present-day generation is no 
less active in such cultural pur- 
suits. The centre of Canada’s book 
publishing is in Toronto, and the 
roll of Ontario’s authors is long 
and distinguished. 


Ontario has many of the cultural 
institutions of Canada. In Ottawa 
alone there are the justly famous 
National Museum, the interesting 


War Relics Museum, the well- 
filled National Gallery, the histor- 
ically stirring National Archives. 
is the Royal 
Ontario Museum which is ranked 
with the 
seums. 


In Toronto there 


world’s foremost mu- 
It has the best collection 
of Chinese ceramics in existence. 

In many ways Ontario is the 
keystone province in the arch of 
Canada’s nationhood. She has had 
a notable yesterday, she is in the 
midst of a dramatic today, and 
she will have a splendid tomor- 
row. In the past Ontario contrib- 
uted much to Canada’s. well- 
being; so will she do so far into 


the future. 


Agriculture is big factor in On- 


tario economy, as are the all-year 
sporting attractions which draw 
thousands of U. S. tourists. 
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METIK 


A tale of heroism 
in the frozen north 


by CYRIL GOODYEAR 


HE world outside the Ranger’s 

office window was obscured by 
a grey wall of falling snow, which 
was being whipped into a mad 
swirling mass by the mighty hand 
of a North East wind. There was 
nothing to be seen but snow, and 
for four days everything had been 
blotted from sight. Jones had not 
had a visitor for that period and 
was beginning to get tired of talk- 
ing to himself. In_ far-northern 
Labrador a winter blizzard makes 
a prisoner of everyone. 

A knock sounded on the door 
and the missionary appeared. His 
beard resembled snow-laden 
bough. He shrugged his small 
shoulders, stamped his feet, and 
proceeded to relate the bad news. 
Metik and his young companion 
had been missing since the begin- 
ning of the blizzard. 

They had left for Karmarsuk in 
search of dogfood, which was in 
very short supply. They had not 


called at any of the hunting 
lodges along the way and nothing 
had been heard from them since. 
That a snowhouse could not with- 
stand the force of the gale was 
confirmed by the missionary. 

As a result of the terrific storms 
which raged at intervals through- 
out the winter all the vacant hunt- 
ing lodges were buried deeply 
under the snow. Jones’ asked 
about the missing men’s food 
supply and was told they hadn’t 
taken very much with them. 
Since it was then late, Jones pro- 
mised to start a search in the 
morning. 

He filled his pipe, conscious of 
a growing fear inside him, and 
began to map the course of search 
in his mind. There were numer- 
ous islands in that area and each 
one would have to be gone over 
thoroughly. It might mean a 
week’s work if Metik did not turn 
up when the storm broke. Being 
pessimistic, like the natives, Jones 
always expected the worst. 

He packed his tukyuk box with 
the necessary food, matches, socks, 
mitts, etc. Outside the bedroom 
door was his favorite, and only, 
easy chair. Jones had made it 
himself from several old packing 
cases, a couple of bags of eider- 
down, and a piece of khaki drill. 
On this chair he always laid his 
clothes the night before starting 
on patrol. Each article was laid 
in order, parka first and heavy 
underwear last. 
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That night the storm slowly 
died and the moon arose to give 
the land a much-needed bath. 
Under it the frost looked like a 
million lights a-glitter on the 
snow. All the world seemed 
lovely in that soft light, so much 
so that Jones did not mind the 
inevitable shovelling which would 
follow the blizzard. The night sky 
held promise of a good day on the 
morrow. 

Jones and Markus, the native 
driver, left in the purple-grey of 
dawn, the dogs running, fanwise, 


for all they were worth. It was 
not extremely cold and_ the 
komatic slipped well over the 


hard-packed snow and ice. Pre- 
sently they rounded the southern 
tip of the harbor under a tower- 
ing cliff and raced down the ‘run’ 
between the islands. Despite the 
dread of what might be found be- 
fore the day was over, Jones felt 
as though the world was in good 
order and his spirits began to lift. 
After all, he thought, it was likely 
that the men had dug under and 
found one of the lodges on the 
islands. 

Markus urged on the dogs while 
Jones scanned the barren land- 
scape. It was devoid of life. On 
the left, as they progressed down 
the ‘run’, there appeared a great 
bald cliff which looked like a 
carefully set jelly often seen in 
advertisements. The Eskimos, 
however, called it Kauk, which 
means a well-wrinkled forehead. 
Back of Kauk, and peeping out 
from behind it, was a small island 
called Ujarasjulik. At one end 
there was a boulder standing on 
its end and towering up to a 
height of twenty-five feet. No 
doubt it had been deposited there 
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by glacial action. It was from this 
boulder that the island got its 
unpronouncable name. 

Jones decided to look over the 
extremities of the area first. They 
cantered from island to island 
searching for komatic tracks or 
some other sign which would in- 
dicate Metik’s nearness. Several 
tracks were seen superimposed on 
the wind-blown ice, but on being 
measured proved not to be those 
made by the komatic of the miss- 
ing Metik. Having gone over 
quite an area they moved, at a 
much slower pace now, in the 


vicinity of Kauk. Suddenly 
Markus saw something moving 
near the land. The dogs were 


stopped and Jones gazed through 
steady glasses. It was a dog, a 
strange dog, and it was running 
towards Ujarasjulik. They turn- 
ed the team and chased after it. 
Jones felt the excitement of the 
search as they progressed. Where 
there was sign of life there was 
hope. When the team scented the 
strange dog the pace quickened 
noticeably. Even Markus’ was 
excited and he snapped his whip 
wildly, shouting “Hut, Hut, 
Ahunga-a”. The pace so 
great that on arrival at the island 
the dogs became entangled in the 
ice humps. During the untangling 
process Jones started to follow the 
dog over the top. 

Even at the top it was impos- 
sible to scan the entire face of 
this small island. There were 
many hollows formed by protrud- 
ing boulders. On gaining the top 
Jones saw the dog make down the 
slope to the ice. About a mile 
distant two more dogs were eating 
at something. Shouting to the 
driver, who had by this time un- 
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tangled the team, Jones ran on 
after the dog. The team rounded 
the eastern tip of the island and 
caught up with him As they 
drew near they saw the dogs eat- 
ing at a seal which had 
placed there for fox bait. They 
swung the team round and pro- 
ceeded this time around the West- 
ern tip. Under the large boulder 
from which the land got its name 
they saw more dogs. While 
Markus whipped back the team 
Jones slipped the rifle from its 
lashings and walked up over the 
ice humps to the boulder. A 
prickle of horror crept up his back 
and behind his ears. 


been 


Lying on his face in _ the 
trampled and dog-polluted snow 
was Metik. His bare hands kept 
the face from his icy bed and his 
elbows pointed east and west. 
Twenty feet from his bootless feet 
was the komatic. 
perfectly straight, feet close to- 
gether. There was no doubt but 
that he was dead. To the left of 
him, sitting Bhudda-like against 


His body was 


the great boulder, was the gnawed 


and unrecognizable’ skeleton of 
his young companion, frozen to a 
black bearskin on which it sat. 
All around were strewn the rem- 
nants of bedding. Placed against 
the boulder on the right was a 
barrel in which they had planned 
to bring home dog food; on the 
left was the tukyuk box. Both 
had been so placed as to give the 
greatest possible shelter to Metik’s 
companion. Neatly stacked against 
the barrel were two 
small axe. 


rifles and a 


Death had come, 
by heat or food. 
past 


unchallenged 
Jones knew from 


experience that death had 


that beautiful 
warmth had 


also come when 
false feeling of 
numbed their senses and bound 
their wills. They had died easily, 
at peace with themselves and 
everyone within the confines of 
their small world. 


A great wave of hatred for the 
canine species enveloped Jones. 
With every crack of his rifle a 
dog fell. When the last dog 
twitched he dropped the rifle and 
groped unsteadily for a cigarette. 
The driver took his axe and pro- 
ceeded, in his practical way, to 
chop the bodies clear of the ice. 
While Markus’ worked, Jones 
stared in utter helplessness. 


Reviewing the grim_ incident 
Jones pictured Metik unharness- 
ing the dogs while his companion 
stamped around in the pitiful way 
of youth. He saw him place the 
box and barrel, stack the rifles in 
the careful way of the hunter, 
and place his young companion 
between the two. He saw him 
shove the bearskin under the boy, 
wrap him with all the care of a 
mother in every strip of bedding 
they had, and tell him not to go to 
sleep. He saw Metik, numbed 
with cold and wet with driving 
snow, turn to walk in circles and 
wait for dawn. He saw him 
return to the boy, speak to him, 
shake him, and find him gripped 
by the false wvarmth of fast ap- 
proaching death. He saw Metik 
in a weak moment lie on the 
komatic, hands under head, and 
sob in the child-like way of the 
native. He saw him being dragged 
from the komatic by his own dogs, 
as they ate the boots from his feet 
and left him to lie on the frozen 
face of his native land, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND CROSSWORD 


by TOM OSBORNE 
{6 
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CLUES ACROSS 2 Pl ant ed by every Bally Haly enthusiast 


sing in preparation for the 
character who Heralds the 


around Newfoundland 
Stet (two words) 
Spitfire 


) By-product obtained by delivering undlanders go in ships 
codfish 


29 Unpopular signal used by lady 
On otorists 
This was Christiania when Leif Ericson 
was wandering around Labrador 
We love thee. . etc 
We expect the C.N.R. rotary club may 
getting this over the 


Newfoun ider 


Nemesis ab br.) 


1 conjunction with 


S Years (abbr.) 
Newfoundland upplicants for old tells you pay up 
w1ge pensions are getting on in room 

income tax returns usu ally 

head 
Features (abbr.) or 

Not so bad (colloq. double-talk) t st week's pay did 

Alleged top speed of Newfoundl land 3 Opinion of stubborn person who won't 
Express 
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n distress shun 


ll see 
said the spider 


3 Idol, Government Issue 


- Answer on page 78 
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A. G. QUIZ: HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW ST. JOHN’S ? 


(Answers on page 78) 
Column B. lists some of the buildings of old St. John’s. They have 
long since disappeared and the buildings listed in Column A. now 
occupy their place. How many can you match? 
A B 

(a) Mental Hospital (a) Athenaeum 

(b) Court House (b) Nfld. Volunteer Drill Hall 
(c) Public Library (c) Market House 

(d) City Hall (d) Palk’s Farm 

(e) Municipal Water Stores (e) Fisherman’s Home 

(f) Imperial Tobacco Factory (f) The First Power House 


How many of these memory teasers can you answer correctly? 
What was the original name of Pleasant Street? 
If you were 21 years old, and had your first shave at Bartlett's 
Barber Shop when it first opened, how old are you now? 
Where was the last duel fought in Newfoundland? 
When were house numbers first used in St. John’s? 
King’s Bridge was built in 1801. By whom? 

. When were St. John’s streets first lit by electricity? 

Next month, an informative quiz on some old ships of Newfoundland. 
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ie 44 What the traveling salesman got from 28 Someone you wait for in a restaurant e 
the daughter 29 What Peeping Toms do 
My 46 A sentence from the judge 30 Scheme ae 
48 A burden on us 33 rmouflages 
49 Skin-deep look 34 Require 
eu 50 The soul of selfishne 36 One less than the number of Canadian : 
a 52 Disarming Smallwoodia ratory provinces entirely surrounded by water 21a 
tbbr.) 40 Kind of tow vessels 
ee 53 Source of the daffodil that bloon in 42 Littie Wesley aR: 
te the spring If you know your nions 43 n 19§ bathing beaut A ; 
ae you should see the light here more of this than ever “ds 
x : 54 Show the teeth 4 iple |e 
4 47 me into my. 
to the fly 
—< 
bi 1 Little father of Coniederation (Tw me 
a words) 
2 Eloquent Islanders (abbr.) 
3 Fido’s passengers 
a 4 Grand Falls paper mpany on short Ne. 
Gets away wit 
fhe 7 Responsible Self-Government Associa- O R D O RI es 
8 Old Ironside: L N E L L 
goon get-together in Newfoundland UISIE AIT 
ll On! Oh! strange creatures these D { 
12 When they get things ironed out in N D S|N 
Bell Island, they should hegin produ Olt A 
14 How the little fellow went home in the LiRIE | 
Tig jark after seeing a Western movie Oran _ 1 
15 Device for keeping the sides of a boat A IC E E L}U}D 
ae 17 A lot of 16 Across — 
19 Sweet young thing at Newfoundland’s NIDIE iS U 
3 Touch and go game S| 3 
‘ay 26 It gets all steamed up going over the AI 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


by PROF. A. M. FRASER 
St. John’s 


Conference on the Bases 


The members of the Canada- 
United States Permanent Joint 
Board of Defence who visited New- 
foundland early in January appear 
to have been deeply impressed by 
the extremely cordial relations 
which unquestionably exist be- 
tween thie United States services 
personnel and the people of New- 
foundland. This is all to the good 
for it will have the effect of cor- 
recting the opposite and totally 
erroneous impression created on 
the mainland by a recent article 
in MacLean’s Magazine, which ex- 
aggerated a few unfortunate, but 
quite minor and isolated, incidents 
out of all proportion to their im- 
portance. If, as is widely believed, 
this misleading article precipitated 
the holding of the Board’s Confer- 
ence, it may well have been a 
blessing in disguise, because, from 
all accounts, many misunderstand- 
ings have been cleared up and the 
way has been paved for an am- 
icable settlement of the delicate 
legal and fiscal questions arising 
out of United States rights in 
Newfoundland. 

These rights have their origin 
in the Bases Agreement of 1941 
between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the latter acting 
on behalf of Newfoundland, which, 
at that time, was administered by 
the Commission of Government. 
The Agreement was signed at a 
critical stage of the second World 
War. The Nazi conquest of Nor- 
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way, the Low Countries and 
France in 1940 had given Hitler 
control of a large section of 
Europe’s Atlantic coastline and 
had driven home to Canada and 
the United States the primary 
strategic importance of Newfound- 
land to the security of North Am- 
erica. Following the establishment 
of the Permanent Joint Board of 
Defence in August, 1940, New- 
foundland was rapidly integrated 
into the scheme of hemispheric de- 
fence. In that same month, the 
United Kingdom, with the ap- 
proval of the Commission of Gov- 
ernment, granted the United States 
the right to construct bases in 
Newfoundland and to hold them 
on a 99-year lease. Construction 
began early in 1941. Three areas 
were selected. One was at Quidi 
Vidi on the outskirts of St. John’s 
where the Fort Pepperell military 
base was built. The leased area 
in St. John’s also embraced a 
frontage on St. John’s Harbor 
where special port installations 
were constructed. The second 
area was at Argentia where the 
United States established a vast 
naval and army base and a great 
airfield. The third was at Stephen- 
ville on the west coast, where a 
large and well-equipped staging 
field was constructed. 

By the Bases Agreement of 1941 
the United States was accorded, 
and continues to exercise, exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, civil as well as 
military, over its own personnel 
in all these areas. The United 
States was also granted jurisdic- 
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tion, to a limited extent, over 
Newfoundland and foreign person- 
nel in these areas. Moreover, all 
material, equipment, supplies and 
goods imported for the use of 
United States nationals in these 
areas or for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation or defence of 
the bases were exempted from all 
customs and excise duties. The 
Agreement also conferred 
on the United States the right, in 
an emergency, to take military ac- 
tion anywhere in Newfoundland 
after consultation with Newfound- 
land and Canada. 


Bases 


Thus it can be seen that the 
United States possesses rights in 
Canada’s tenth province which are 
much greater than those enjoyed 
by the Americans in their other 
bases elsewhere in Canada. Can- 
ada has not requested the United 
States to withdraw from the 
American bases in Newfoundland. 
She has, however, requested the 
United States to recognize for- 
mally the sovereign rights of the 
Canadian Government in New- 
foundland. This recognition would 
mean that Canadian courts would 
have the right to try American 
service personnel for violations of 
Canadian law ¢ommitted outside 
the United States leased areas. It 
is understood that Canada _ has 
also asked that ithe civil rights of 


Canadians emplpyed in or visiting 


the United States leased areas 
shall be properly safeguarded, and 
that re-exported from the 
leased areas and sold to Canadians 
either within or outside the bases 
shall be subject to Canadian taxes. 

Reports from Washington indi- 
cate that the Permanent Joint 
Board of Defence will recommend 
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that these requests be granted. 

The news that a satisfactory 
settlement is likely to be reached 
has been warmly welcomed in 
Newfoundland. The fact that the 
United States is to retain its bases 
in Newfoundland is particularly 
gratifying. There are good rea- 
sons why Newfoundlanders want 
the Americans to remain with us. 
In the first place, we have grown 
to like them very much. In the 
second place, the American bases 
are important to the economy of 
Newfoundland. Their economic 
importance may be judged from 
the fact that the wages earned 
by Newfoundland personnel at 
the various United States bases 
amount to over $6,500,000 per 
annum. 


Compromise on Bell Island 

The New Year began badly for 
the mining community of Bell 
Island. The great iron mines did 
not re-open after the Christmas 
shut-down period which began on 
December 23rd. The reason for 
the shut-out was a dispute be- 
t.veen the Company and the Union 
as to the duration of a new con- 
tract to replace the one which had 
expired on December Ist, 1949. 
There was no dispute as to wages 
or hours of work. Both these 
auestions had been settled by the 
agreement of July 9th, 1949, 
which provided for an increase of 
50c. per day in take-home pay and 
also for the introduction of an 
8-hour day. The net effect of this 
agreement was to raise the rate of 
wages from $6.70 for a 10-hour 
day to $7.20 for an eight-hour 
day. This agreement ran only to 
December, 1949. It was the first 
short-term contract in Bell Island 
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history and was in the nature of 
an experiment. 

As the date of its expiration 
approached, negotiations for a new 
contract began last November. It 
‘vas agreed that the new contract 
should embody the wages and 
hours provisions of the July, 1949, 
agreement. The company insisted, 
however, that the new contract 
remain in effect until November 
30th, 1950. It was contended by 
the Company that a one-year 
contract was the only feasible one, 
in view of the deteriorating mar- 
keting position caused by the 
United Kingdom’s exchange diffi- 
culties. Last year, the United 
Kingdom bought 720,000 tons of 
Bell Island ore, approximately 
50% of the entire Wabana output. 
Because of the devaluation of 


sterling, the United Kingdom now 
finds it cheaper to buy iron ore 
from Sweden and Spain, and it is 


understood that as yet no orders 
for the current year have been 
placed on Bell Island by the 
United Kingdom. 

The Company therefore took the 
position that a winter stock pile 
at Wabana vas not essential with- 
out guaranteed export markets. 
It claimed further that markets 
could not be guaranteed until its 
production costs could be com- 
puted, and that this could not be 
done until it had entered into a 
twelve-month contract the 
Union, which would enable it to 
calculate its wages bill for the 
ensuing year. In the absence of 
such a contract, the mines would 
have to remain idle until the iron 
ore reserves became low at the 
Company’s great steel mills at 
Sydney, N. S., which, last year, 
consumed approximately 730,000 
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tons of Wabana’s output. 

The Union, on the other hand, 
demanded that the twelve-month 
contract should not be signed until 
the spring of 1950, at the start of 
the shipping season, when, the 
Union believed, its bargaining 
power would be greater. In the 
interval, the Union was prepared 
to sign a temporary agreement 
which would not extend beyond 
May Ist, 1950 at the latest. 

Early last December, the Com- 
pany’s proposal was rejected by 
approximately 96% of the Union 
membership. A deadlock ensued, 
and the mines remained closed 
from December 23rd to January 
23rd following a tentative agree- 
ment, which was negotiated on 
January 19th through the media- 
tion of Hon. Charles Ballam, Min- 
ister of Labor. This agreement 
was ratified by the Union mem- 
bership by an _ overwhelming 
majority on January 27th. 

The agreement provided that 
one of the mines must close down 
permanently because a_ further 
deterioration of the marketing 
position had occurred during the 
course of the negotiations. How- 
ever, the agreement stated that 
operations in the other three 
mines would be resumed on Jan- 
uary 23rd for a period of thirty 
days. It was also provided that, 
at the end of the thirty day per- 
iod, there would be a further cur- 
tailment of operations, unless an 
improvement took place in market 
conditions. 

Thus the general satisfaction 
caused by the termination of the 
shut-out was clouded by  pro- 
found anxiety for the future of 
the Iron Isle and its industrious 
miners. 
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‘Where old friends meet and new friends are made.” 


IN ST. JOHN'S IT'S 


Restaurant and 
Fountain Service 


WATER STREET 


FOR GOOD FOOD IN 
PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS 


A Special invitation is extended to Tourists 


FORD AND MONARCH CARS AND TRUCKS 
SNOWMOBILE HARBORMASTER RONEO LTD. 
Auto Sales & Service, Gas and Oil, Repairs, Parts & Accessories 


WEST PARK MOTORS 


Corner Brook 


MOORES LTD. 
IMPORTERS 
Founded 1898 _ } _ Incorporated 1929 
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A. SCAMMELL 


TICKLE COVE POND 


In cuttin’ and haulin’ in frost and 
in snow, 

We're up against troubles that few 
people know. 

And only by patience with cour- 
age and grit 

And eatin’ plain food can we keep 
ourselves fit. 

The hard and the aisey we take 
as it comes, 

And when ponds freeze over we 
shorten our runs. 

To hurry my haulin’ the Spring 
coming on, 

Near lost me my mare on Tickle 
Cove Pond. 


Chorus: 


Oh, lay hold William Oldford, lay 
hold William White, 

Lav hold of the cordage and pull 
al! your might. 

Lay hold of the bowline and pull 
all you can, 

And give me a lift for poor Kit 
on the pond. 


I knew that ice 
weaker each day, 
But still took the risk and kept 
hauling away. 

One evening in April, bound home 
with a load, 

The mare showed some halting 
against the ice road 
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And knew more than I did, as 
matters turned out, 

And lucky for me had I joined in 
her doubt. 

She turned ’round her head, and 
with tears in her eyes, 

As if she were saying: “You’re 
risking our lives”’. 


All this I ignored with a whip- 
handle blow, 

For man is too stupid dumb crea- 
tures to know. 

The very next minute the pond 
gave a sigh, 

And down to our necks went poor 
Kitty and I. 

For if I had taken wise Kitty’s 
adivce 

I never would take the short cut 
on the ice. 

“Poor creature she’s dead and 
poor creature she’s gone; 

I'll ne’er get my wood off Tickle 
Cove Pond.” 


I raised an alarm you could hear 
for a mile 

And neighbors turned up in a very 
short while. 

You can always rely on the Old- 
fords and Whites 

To render assistance in all your 
bad plights. 

To help a poor neighbor is part 
of their lives; 

The same I can say of their chil- 
dren and wives. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND RECORDS 


1. The Six Horse-Power Coaker 
Squarin’ Up 


2. The Shooting of the Bawks 


3. The Squid-Jiggin’ Ground 
The Caplin Haul 


. The Ryans and the Pittmans 
Jack was Every Inch a Sailor 


. The Kelligrews Soiree 
Lukey's Beat 


PRICE $1.00 EACH, PLUS 15c. 
FOR PACKING. 


Also sheet music of The Squid- 
Jiggin' Ground—50c. a copy. 


If not available locally, order from 
A. R. SCAMMELL 


3484 SHUTER STREET, APT. NO. 10, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 


DitSti 
POWER 


SERIES 71—MARINE 


2 CYL.— 44 TO 54 HP 
3 CYL— 64 TO 96 HP 
4 CYL— 86 TO 129 HP 
6 CYL—130 TO 195 HP 


Full particulars furnished on 
request 


JAMES G. CRAWFORD 
LIMITED 


BOX 336 ST. JOHN'S 


When the bowline was fastened 
around the mare’s breast 
William White for a chanty song 

made a request. 


There was no no time for thinking, 
no time for delay, 

So straight from his head came 
this song right away: 

“Lay hold William Oldford, lay 
hold William White, 

Lay hold of the hawser and pull 
all your might, 

Lay hold to the bowline and pull 
all you can’— 

And with that we brought Kit out 
of Tickle Cove Pond. 


@ Cutting firewood and hauling it 
with horse, dogs, or a hand-slide, 
known in many districts as a 
catamaran, is a familiar feature 
of winter life in Newfoundland. 
“Tickle Cove Pond” tells in an 
intimate, whimsical manner about 
a near-tragedy to a man and his 
horse while engaged in this work. 
When the hard weather breaks in 
the spring and the frozen ponds 
begin to melt, there is a rush to 
get the wood safely to wood-piles 
before the break-up makes it im- 
possible. Our hero in the song 
got caught, partly because he was 
not wise enough to heed the warn- 
ings of the intelligent Kit, a true 
descendant of that biblical animal 
ovyned by Balaam who also tried 
to warn her master of danger in 
the way. 


“The hard and the aisey we 
take as it comes”. All the stoicism 
and calm acceptance of hardship 
and danger which is part of the 
Newfoundlander’s heritage finds 
expression in that one line. He 
does not rail against fate when 
times are bad nor does he become 
hysterically elated when things 
are coming his way. He does the 
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CBS* carries a complete line of 
SPORTING GOODS 


Also Hardware, Gro- 
ceries and Feeds, Ladies’ 
and Men's Clothing, 
Crockeryware, House 
Furnishings, and Foot- 


wear for All Seasons. 


When in Corner Brook, visit the Modern 
Department Store of 


“CORNER BROOK STORES Ltd. 


rom the South Side Marshall Studios Ltd. - Courtesy Nfld. Tourist Development Office 


Halftone Sercen'For Suery Purpose 


The coarse screen halftones - 55 and 65 line finer - 100 and 120 screen halftones are for 
screen - are used in daily newspapers using smooth coated paper. There is a halftone 
Rotary presses and Newsprint = The 85, screen for every purpose - write to us for de- 


line screen is for Machine Finish or Halfione tails on how your business can use halftone en- 
Newsprint when used on a Flat bed press. The gravings for advertising. 


EASTERN PHOTO ENGRAVERS LTD. 


1 BUCKINGHAM STREET-- HALIFAX -- NOVA SCOTIA 
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THE COLONIAL CORDAGE CO., LIMITED 


St. John's, Newfoundland 
Established 1882 


Cordage, White and Cotton Seine, Twine, 
Tarred Banking Cables, Herring Nets and Netting, 
Hemp and Commercial Wrapping Twines, 
Bolt Rope, White and Oakum, Cutch. 
Tarred Cotton Lines, Wholesale only. 


FISHERMEN’S UNION TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office and Distributing Depot at Port Union, Newfoundland. 


Incorporated in 1911. Branches along the 
North-East coast from Port Rexton to LaScie. 


@ importers of Dry @ Exporters of Salted, 
Goods, Hardware, Hard Dried & Labrador 
Provisions, Fishery + Cure Codfish, Pickled Sal- 
Salt, Coal, etc. mon & Herring. Berries. 


GYPROC 


FIREPROOF 
WALLBOARD 


HARVEY LUMBER & HARDWARE LIMITED 
— DEALERS — 


Water St. East Telephone 6911 St. John’s 
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STOPS FIRE ! 


best he can and leaves the heroics 
to others. 

The timely arrival of the “Old- 
fords and Whites” and their re- 
sourcefulness in knowing what to 
do saves Kit and her master. Peo- 
ple living in isolated districts learn 
to depend on themselves in emer- 
gencies. Experience teaches them 
too, that they must be their 
brothers’ keepers, that when 
neighbors haul on the bowline, 
the hard becomes easy. 

And to give zest and heart to 
life there must be song. William 
White calls for a chanty and on 
the spur of the occasion without 
effort comes one, straight from 
somebody’s head, to lighten the 
work of the moment. 


@ Under strong excitement hu- 
man beings tend to react accord- 
ing to patterns built up by habit. 
One winter a Newfoundland fish- 
erman moved his family from his 
summer abode, into a_ winter 
cabin built in the woods some 
distance across the railway line. 
In the spring he started to move 
back. He hauled a sleigh-load of 
household stuff out to the tracks, 
took it off, lodging his stove quite 
near the rails. When he returned 
with the second load he heard a 
train coming around the curve 
just ahead. He glanced quickly 
to where the stove lay. The train 
might hit it. Quickly he ran out 
on the tracks, waving his cap and 
to. the engineer, “Keep ’er 
‘-hard!” 


@ To w 
foundland “iff ectionfal with 
stick, to. meangl Q) earty 
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OF FRESH COD 
FILLETS, SALMON, 
HALIBUT, ROSEFISH, 
FLOUNDERS, PICKLED COD 
@ GENERAL IMPORTERS. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
DEALERS, COMMISSION 
& MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Established in 1918 


‘SEORGE BATTISTE £0. LTD 


| CHANNEL, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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EXPORT 


ADA’S FINES 
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LAKE & LAKE 
LIMITED 
FORTUNE, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


SHIP OWNERS 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
MERCHANDISE BROKERS 
LLOYD’S SUB-AGENTS 
FISH EXPORTERS 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


INCANDESCENT 
or 
FLUORESCENT 


CITY SERVICE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


170 Water Street 
St. John's 


a load of wood or anything else 
on the back or shoulder. An 
American tourist in Newfound- 
land once asked a Newfound- 
lander about his work during the 
year. “Well,” he answered, “in 
the winter I go in the woods, in 
the summer I go fishin’, and in 
the spring I catch swiles.” (seals). 
The American was _ puzzled. 
“Swiles,” he said, “I never heard 
of them before, how do you spell 
it?” “O,” was the quick reply, “we 
don’t spell ’em sir, we hauls ’em.” 


ANSWERS TO ST. JOHN‘S 


QUIZ ON PAGE 68 


Question I. Aa and Bd; Ab and 
Bc; Ac and Bb; Ad and Be, same 
building; Ae and Ba, same 
building; Af and Bf. 


Question II. (1) Lazybank; (2) 
84 years old; (3) Robinson’s 
Hill, when Captain Rudkin kill- 
ed Ensign Philpot; (4) April 9th, 
1863; (5) The Ordnance Depart- 
ment; (6) November Ist, 1886. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE 
ON PAGE 67 
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Exporters: 


FISH 
and 
FISHERY 
PRODUCTS 


CROSBIE 


WATER STREET ST. JOHN'S 


284 Water Street 
St. John's 
‘Phone 2844 


TO AMBITIOUS 
YOUNG 
NEWFOUNDLANDERS 


A BUSINESS COURSE 


is a valuable training and asset 
to a person no matter what pro- 
fession or occupation they may 
decide to make their life work. 


Our Standard of Training has been 
maintained during the war years 
and is continuing on that high level! 
with improve- 

ments and addi- 

tions where and 

when possible 


Information free 
on request 


W.A. STECH, CA as 
Principal 
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HATS 


THE MASTER HAT OF CANADA 


UNITED AGENCIES LTD. 


AGENTS 
St. John's, Newfoundland. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
FOREST 
PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 


@A FOREST FIRE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

Grim scenes such as this, at River Head, Alexander Bay, can only 
be appreciated by property owners, by people who were actually on 
the spot, or by Forest Rangers who know what it is to fight a Forest 
Fire in and around a settlement for a week. 

The problems confronting you are similar in many ways to that 
of a blitzed town, the evacuation of the population, the feeding and 
housing in nearby settlements—then the return and resettling after 
the fire. 

This can happen in your settlement, so help prevent Forest Fires. 
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The Milk is 
in the Mix... 


THE SUPERB CHOCOLATE AND WHITE CAKE MIXES 
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LTD. 


JOHN'S 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


AND LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 


AYRE & SONS 
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THE DRIVE 


| T'S LATE March and Newfoundlanders, after a few 
weeks of forced inactivity, are looking forward to warm 
April weather, melting snows and Driving. Here we 


see the result of the winter ‘‘Hauloff’’. River water, the 
cheapest form of transportation known, is used to its 
fullest extent in pulpwood delivery. The bolts are only 
4 feet long with an average diameter of 6 inches. 

They move easily in the swollen rivers and even small 
brooks when properly cleared and dammed at their 
source make excellent driving streams. It's hard work 
loosening up the frozen bolts piled indiscriminately 
during the winter months, but it's the highest paid job in 
the woods and men work long hours sometimes to 

take advantage of the runoff. In this way wood for the 
Corner Brook Mill gets its start in the long process of 
pulpwood delivery. It may take many weeks for this 
particular batch to arrive at its destination. 
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| AND PAPER MILLS LIMITED.” 


